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To the. PUBLIC. 

“r THE engagement of Mr. Harris, as editor of this pub- 
lication, closing with:the present number, the ses 
etors, with the greatest rehuctance, are obliged to dis. 
pense with that gentleman’s assistance, as he declines a 
renewal of his contract ; ; they have, therefore, deter. 
mined to suspend the publication of the Massachusetts 
Magazine; until a new editor can be procured. How far 
the exertions of the publishers have tended to render 
this work deferving public patronage, its fabfcribers 
may fornt an opinion ; if, however, the proprietors 
have not realized a common fhare of pecuniary emolu- 
ment, or arrested a more thancommon degree of pub: 
lic attention, they are not deprived the pleasure-of as- 
ferting, that, they have continued this Magazine to its 
EIGHTH volume, which is a much longer period of 


exiftence, than uny fimilar publication, in America, 
has ever arrived at. 
=== ———_—_—_— —S==—=— x. 
SERIOUS. 

<* Tue Proprietors are under the immediate necessity of 
discharging several very heavy demands, directly con- 
netted with the Magazine—they earnestly folicit a 
difcharge of their outstanding debts, particularly from 
their country fubfcribers. 

CF Postmafters, who have received more Magazines than 
for which they had fubfcribers, are requested to return 


. their duplicates, and difcharge their accounts as early 
as possible. 
Magszioc-Office, Quaker-Lane, June, 1796, 
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HE. roughnefs of the foil in 

the Northern States of Ame- 
tica, is almoft the firft thing which 
attraéts the obfervation of” intelli- 
cent Earopean travellers ; the in- 
ferior ftate of our cultivation ‘is, 
perhaps, the next. - But it fs pro- 
bable our improvements in agri- 
culture are as great as could be ex- 
peted, confidering the difadvanta- 
ges under which we have labored ; 
~~as great as any other nation 
ever made in the fpace of time, 
provided their winters have been 
equally long and fevere, their ter- 
ritory in a ftate of nature, and e- 
qually rough, woody, and infefted 
by murderous favages. Where land 
is plenty and cheap, and any one 
who pleafes, may, for a fmall fum 
of money, purchafe a farm of his 
own, laborers will be fearce, and 
labor dear. But without hands to 
labor, befides the farmer’s own, 
agricuitural improvements will be 


{mal!, and make but flow advances. 
So that the backward fate of our 
hiufhindry miftbe imputed to other 
caufes belides ignorance, indolence; 
or an undeviating,unthinking tread 
in the unfkilfull traé& of our fores 
fathers.’ Thefe caufes; it mu be 


owned, have heretofore operated, 


and they ftill,in too many inftan- 
ces, continue to operate, to the dif. 
credit and the difadvantage of our 
farmers. But, as the inkabitants 
of this country are highly enterpriz- 
ing, as well as indufirious ; and 
the improvements they, in a fhort’ 
time, have made, in agriculture ag. 
well asin manufa@ures, are verv 
great, itis hoped that injudicious 
unfkilfol, and floveniy hufbandry 
will gradually and totally he done 
away. The fcarcity and dearnefs 
of labor isa great drawback upon 
the profits of the farmer, afid ‘2 
necefary obftacie in the way of jai 
provements. Young men are sie 
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smain {prings of agriculture. Too 
‘many of them, thinking to live ea- 
fier than by the labor -of their 
hands, crowd into the profeffions, 
or allured by the rich profits of 
trade, multiply their ftores in eve- 


ry village. This country, too, 
emulating the exertions and enter- 


rizes of more populous and wéal-. 


thy countries,. employs a great 
number of laborers in. the. great 
works of building bridges,’ clear- 
ing rivers, and opening canals, 
but the greateft caule of-thefew- 
nefs of agricultural laborers, is. the 
vat extent of our uncultivated 
lands at the weltward, northward} 
and eaflward) ~ So long as-oun 
young men, for a fmali fum of 
money; can purchafe a large farm, 
they will not let themfelves to the 
hu irdman, for any longer time 
than is neceflary to procute that 
fum. The former therefore, for 
the want of hands to drain-and 
bog his meadows, to clear and cul- 
tivate his uplands, to dig ont the 
{tones and lay them into walls, 
to collet and prepare manure, 
and then to tranfport and {pread it 
on his fields, can do little more 
from year to year, than to getroff 
the refpective crops, without ad- 
advancing the value of his lands, 
To the fame cayfe is owing, in 
part, that growth and increafe of 
weeds, which fo greatly disfigure 
ourfarms, injure our crops, ofead 
the tafe of European obferve;s,and 
excite their wonder at our negit- 
gence. The old countries are over- 
fiocked with inhabitants ; and: Ja, 
borers are plenty there, in propor- 
tion to. theirlands. In new coun- 
tries, lands are plenty, and laborers 
are few. The farms, in the old 
countries, have been long under 
cultivation. in the new countries, 
the clearing, fencing, and fabduing 


of the land, aud getting it inte a 


ftate of eafy,ncat and profitable gut. 
tivation, requires the labor and ia: 
duftry of many hands? for, feveraj 
generations. Farms, too, in the 
old countries, are generally owned 
by rich men, who have leifure 14 
employ their ingenuity, their learn: 
ing and obfervations, in plans for 
agticulturalimprovements,and mo. 
ney to carry their plans into effeg, 
Whereas, in the Newengland fates, 
almof every man has-a little farm 
of his own, which he is obliged to 
manage with his own hands. In 
the old countrics, farmers may 
eafily and cheaply procure men, 
wonten and children enough, to 
weed their ficids, and to keep them 
as clean’as we keep our gardens; 
but here, the darmer.can_{carcely 
get help enough to plow, to fow, 
to reap, and to gather the produce 
into his barns ; having little or no 
time to {pare for preventing and 
avoiding improper mixtures. 
Every thing refpe&.ing man, is 
progreflive, and, from f{ntall begin- 
nings, advances flep by itep to va- 
luable profit, and agrecable refiue- 
ment and beauty.. Small profits 
muft precede larger; and refine: 
ment and perfection are not attain: 
ed, but by a fucceffion of ‘operati- 
ons, and are the refult of a feries of 
improvements. In the settlement 
of new countries, and the fabduing 
and cultivating of new farms, ne- 
cofarics claim the attention in th¢ 
hrit place ; and comveniencies ate be: 
fore elecancirs. Wen our farmers 
in this couairy, by along courte of 
iodufry and labor, thalh have ad- 
yaneed their lands to fuch a’ ftate 
of.richnefs and high cultivation, as 


to raife, with cheapnefs and ciiley 
a plenty of the neceflaries of lve: 
and have improved their breed of 
cattle, theep and horfes, they may 
then not only turn their atiention 
and labor tothe eradicating of every 
Ppurions 
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urious growth upon their farms ; 
tcarry “their talte to fuch refines 
ment, as to fort and clafs-all their 
graffes, both for hay and'grazing ; 
and not fuffer their milch»cows to 
eat.any mixturds, either in fammet 
og winters but caufe them to be 
fedon ene kind of grafssnky, and 
that the richelt and moft- delicate: 


The fallowing gprs nfror Tongs 
Travels, in fome degree Huftrative 
of this effay, affords hints alfo, that 
may be ufefal, even to ohr farmers, 
though, compared with thofe in Eng« 
land, te would call them Ii ttle 
farmers.” 

«‘ Ragland has made a much 
greater: pregrefs in agriculture, 
than any other country in Europe; 
and great farms have abfalutely 
done the whole; infomuch that 
we have nota capital improvement 
that is ever found on a [mall one, 
We havein England bronghr to 
perfi<tion the management of in: 
clofing, marling, claying, and eve- 
ry fptc’es of manuring. We have 
made great adW&nces | in irrigation ; 
we have carried the breeding of 
cattle and theep to a greater per- 
fe@ion ‘than any* country in the 


world ever yet experieticelf.”” We' 


have in our belt managed diftrias 


banilhed faliows ; and what ds the 
gteat glory of our ifland, the be® 
hufbandry. is found on our’poorct 
foilsy whereas the little farmer te 
be foun, who will cover’his whole 
farm «with marl, at the rate of 
joo or 450) tons per acre; who 
will drain-all his land at the ex- 
penferof two or three pounds an 
acre ; who will pay a heavy price 
for-manure of towns, and convey 
it thirty miles by land carriages 
who will foat his meadows at the 
expenfe of 5!. per acre; who, td 
improve the breed of his fheep, 
will give a thonfand guineas for the 
a ot a fingle ram for a fingle rea- 

; who will give 25 guineas per 
cow’ for being covered’ by a fine 
bull ; who will fend acrofs the king- 
dom for nAcw implements, and for 
mento ule them; who employ# 
and pays men for refiding =" 
provinces, where pradtices are 
found which they want to intro- 
duce on their farms. At the very 
mention of fuch exertions, com- 
mon in’ England, what mind can 
he fo perveriely framed as to: ima- 
gine fora tingle moment, that fuch 
things; are to be affected by Jittis 


Sarwar; ? 


0S OE DET EDU NS fel-€06 


Taz GREEN ASS. 
oe 


A CERTAIN widow, thouch 
pretty much advanced in life 
had a.mind to marry again. As 
her forrune was very large, fhe 
thew ght herfelf entitled to a young 
hefband; and accordingly - fixed 
her eyes upon a handéorae youth, 
who had nothing but his perfonal 
Tergmmendations to‘depend upon. 


She -plainiy perceived’ that “ther 
would be no difficulty Gn his part, 
but fhe dreaded the céniure land rr 
dicule of her neighbers..% “tn this 
perplexity fhe communicateaf? her 
wifhes aad alarms to aomaidén: fu- 
ter, who lived in her houfe, and 
who poffefed an uncommon fhaie 


of fhrewdnefs and adurcis for ati* 


fuch 
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fuch oceafions. “ Sifter,” fays the 
zmorous widow, “ what think you 
6f Leander! it is furely the pic- 
ture of my late hufband.. Alas! 
I never fhould have yielded my 
heart but -to his irrefittible refem. 
blance. What fhall I do? for [ 
am in a dreadful confternation a- 
bout what my neighbors may fay 
gt me, being well acquainted with 
their malice and crueity :+the 
purelt Jove is not fheltered from 
their ill-matured ridicule. Were 
w not for that, this dear young 
man fhould—bur—-" * How. ab- 
iurd is ail this, my dear fiiter, re- 
plied the, other. “ Follow your 
inclinations, and don’t. tell me of 
fuch foolith tears» You will be 
fung, hooted, hallowed after, and 
chalked np, for eight days; on 
the ninth, they will think no more 
of you than ons thinks of a friénd 
one has quitted for chree months. 
Vhat Afs which you fee yonder, 
thall, if yon pleafe, impofe filence 
onthe whole parifh about sou the 
worning after your nuptials.” 
“ That Afs!”’ ‘ Yes, that AG. 
Marry, I fay, and leave the reft to 
me and imy Afs.”” ‘The. widow 
was eafily perfuaded, and the mar- 
riage was concluded on the credit 





of the Afs. Dreadful outery int 
the parifh—rough mufic before 
their doors—not a foft thing covld 
be heard from the mouth of either 
party for the noife of kettles and 
frying-pans. In the mean time, 
the filter had painted the Afs as 
green as aparrot ; and out ruthed 
the phenomenon, with a triumphant 
bray, into the midit of the crowd. 
In an inftant evey kettle and pan 
was mute, and every foul in the 
parith crowded round fo ftrange a 
predigy. ‘fA green. Aly! Good, 
heavens, who could have believe ¢/ 
it! Well, wonders will never ceafs 
How farprifing is nature in all ber 
operations!” * [ dreamed,” 1 jes 
an old woman, “of this very Als 
a week ago. Tam ture it beto'gen- 
eth fomethang bad to our tow fi, A 
number of white mice appea: jed in 
the fame manger jult befor the 
plague that happened iA my 
youth.” Such obiervatiorgs and 
exclamations as thefe took place of 
the clamour about the new jmgrried 
couple. ‘The green Afps lafted 
its eight days, and then ‘here was 
mo more curiofity about {ie green 
Afs than there had been aout the 
new-married couple the gaoment 
the Afs appeared. , 


ANECDOTE. 


EE  — 


WEN Alexandes! was ‘in 

Afia, a fudden and extra- 
ordinary tempelt of cold, fo be- 
numbed, many about him that they 
fwooned away by the violence 
thereof. Among the reft he found 
a Macedonian foldier almoft perith- 
ed ; he commanded him to be car- 
ried into the tent, and fer by the 
bre,.in his owa royal chair, which, 


with “the, addit bn of ‘a cdr fia, 
prefently recovered the dying fol. 
dier to life again; who obfer jing 
in what matner he was fea tec. 
farted up ir; a fright, and with jal 
the rhetoric he was matter of |, 
pologized to the king for his jpre- 
{umptios ; but Alexander wit! an 
obliging afpea, replied, «Thou 
can’ ng be ignorant, my fol [ker 
| th: 
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Sat you” Macedonians enjoy @ 


f reater freedom under your king, 


van the fervile Perfians do under 
i %irs. Taany one of théfe fub- 
jt Sts it had been prefent death to 


Sor 


have fat in the king’s chair ; but tet 
you it is new life, as it was intend 
ed, and has fucteeded: and may’ 
thou live long to deferve and enjoy’ 


13 ” 


MARRIAGE RITES oF pirrerent NATIONS, 


re 


IN POLAND. 

T HE ladies in this counrty are 

remarkable for their modefty, 
whitch is looked upon as an effect 
of thiat liberty their hufbainds in- 
dulge them in. ; it being a common 
obfervation, that in thofe coun- 
tries where they are: umler the 
firitelt confinement, they feldom 
failto violate the marriaze bed as 
often a¢ they meet with an oppor- 
tunity. 

But they pay the hufbard a re- 
fpet thatis not known amongit 
us t for when they wag.t any thing 
of him, they afl it k#.celing, em- 
brace his knees, and cz ll him their 
benefactor. 


Their wed.lings laft abont three. 


éays, and on the fecond, all the 
gueits make prefent¢ to: the bride, 
which is the belt pe.rt ofher por- 
hoa. 

Among the infz-ior people, the 
maids feldom marry till twenty- 
*ur.or thirty years of sge, and 
befite they havé fpun a good 
quantity of clod:, which at the 
wedding is diftti buted among the 
bridegroom’s fi? onds. 

¢ virgins ‘are alfo obliged to 
ferve their mbdners in all domeltic 
affairs for fori: time before they 
Marry, as the ‘fons do their tathers, 
in their proper bufinefs; and it is 
hid, they m4 ke a much ftri@er en- 
{uiry into the chara¢er of their 


miltreffes, thyan into the'r fortunes. 





IN SWEDEN, 
the parents, without confalting: 
their children, match them as they 
think ft, and wealth is chiefly con- 
fidered in the affair: the poof 
girls have notvfo much as ‘an op- 
portunity of being courted and ad- 
mired, or.the lover the pleafure of 
communicating his fame; how- 
over their weddings are exceeding 
pompous and magniticent, info- 


much, that the excels of that day - 


fometimes fo istolves them in’ 
debt, as they do not eafily extricate 
themfelves. ‘fhe wives being all 
fubmiflion, it is faid there very f{el- 
dom happen any domeitic jars, and 
confequcnty but few divorces. . It 
fecms, coufin, getmians are nor 
permitted to. marry without the 
king’s licen¢s. 





IN DENMARK. 

IT is fometimes three or four 
years between tlic efpoufals, & the 
folemnization ot the marriagé 
here ; and duiing that time they 
admit of all familiafities. If the 
marriage be but celebrated before 
the wife is brought to bed, all is 
well ; and f in Holland where 
halfa dozen, or half a feore come 
to folemnize their nuptials togeth- 
er, who have lived as man and 


wife, from the time of their cfpoul 
als. = 


IN SWEDISH LIVONIA, 
their ceremonies of marriage are 
pecwiiar 
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peculiar to themfelves; when a 
peafant. mariiecs a maid of another 
town, he makes her ride behind 
him, and before him ridesa bag- 
pipér, and two of his friends with 
aaked {words, who give two firokes 
acrofs the door of the bridegroom’s 
houfe, and ftrike one of the {words 
{nto a beam over the bridegroom’s 
head to prevent charms, Yor the 
fame reafon, the bride {catters ma- 
ny pieces of red ftuff on the high 
ways, and og the graves of unbap- 
tifed children. The bride fits af 
table with a veil over her. face, 
and when the guefls are feated, the 
uridegroom and the rife and go to 
bed and return in two hours, and 
the teait is concluded with dancing 
and. drinking, :till they» all drop 
dowa upon the floor, 





IN LAPLAND, 
the young men court thofe women 
whofe parents or friends can’ give 
them moft rein-deer, and penerally 
bribe her relations for their con- 
tent: when he comes firft,’ he flands 
at the door, and mult not come in 


ull her father allows him. If the 
father agrees, and afterwards 


breaks his promife of giving him 
his daughter, the lover recovers 
all his expenfes and gifts. When 
the bride goes to church, fhe |is 
Cragged along by her relations, 
pretending the greateft reludtancy 
to matrimony. The bridegroom 
mutt ferve his father-in-law a year 
before he can take away his wite 
and her patrimony of rein deer ; 
when all the friends give pretents 
to the new married couple. 
—-—— 


IN ANCIENT GERMANY. 
_ Facitus fays, that thefe were al- 
molt the only barbarians who con- 
tented themfelves with one wife 


ap:cce, except afew who had more 


and thofe they had tather as ¢ 
mark of nobility, than any thing 
elfe. 

He alfo obferves that amongft 
fame of them, virgins were only 
allowed to marry, and that ro 
woman married a fecond time. 
They reckoned it bafe to lye with 
a woman till they were twenty 
years of age ; and this abfinence, 
it is faid, contributed to the 
ftrength and ftature of themfelve:. 
and their children. 

Cluverius fays the fame was of. 
ferved in his time, and that younlg 
men *generally lived unmarried 
till above twenty. It was not their 
cuftom: for women to. bring por. 
tionsy but onthe contary, the huf 
bands “gave portions or gifts ‘to 
their wives, which were approved 
by their: parents and kindred that 
were prefent at making the matth; 
and thofe gifts were not agcommo- 
dated to pleafe the women’s vanity; 
being cattle, horfes with furniture, 
bucklers, fwards, and fyrears 5 and 
on the othcr hand, the women 
gave fomethitg of arms» to their 
hofbands. ‘Thefe were the pledges 
of their mutual faith. 

SS —_s 

IN ARMENIA, 
Bifhops and monks are not allow- 
ed to marry, bat they admit ne 
fecular prieft unlefs married 5 ‘yet 
if his wife die ha muft not marry 
again. ‘.ay people are allowed 
to marry twice, Sat they zbomr- 
nate third marriages. A widow 
et muft marry nor: but a widow; 
and thofe who have not been mar- 
ried muf marry vireins. They 
obferve the fame degrees of cor: 
fanguinity with us. They marry 
betimes on Monday morning, featt 
three days before confummation, 
and expofe the figns of virgintty 
like the Jews and other eaftern ne 
tions, 
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EUGENIO ans AMELIA, 





Concluded from Page 232. 





SN UGENIO proceeded, as well 
E; as I can recolleé&, with the 
afliitance of my memorandums, in 
the following terms: “ I am the 
only fon of virtuous parents, and 
who, if more need be faid, were 
both of very gentle blood. My 
fathc~ bore arms at a very young 
age, ferved .his couatry in many 
campaigns, and was, as thofe. re 
port, who have followed his for- 
tunes, a truly gallant foldier. 
Whether it was from reading, or 
2 natural elevation of mind, I 
know not; but it was his misfor- 
tune to have imbibed a certain en, 
thufiafm of honor, and grandeur 
of fentiment, which proved a 
great interruption to his happi- 
nefs during the whole courfe of 
his life. My father had a foul for 
great actions: he was the hero in 
the field, but he was alfo too much 
the hero in common life; and as 
Socrates is faid to have brought, 
down philofophy from the fkies, fo 
it feemed an ambition of my fa- 
ther’s to force into the moft ordina- 
ry concerns in which he was en- 
gaged, thofe ere& principles of 
jaftice, and thole fentiments of he- 
roic difintereftednefs, which,though 
in the main they certainly fhould 
form the great rule of our aétions, 
yet never can be rendered univer- 
fally applicable in the petty com- 
merce of fociety. I ufe the patt 
tenfe in fpeaking of my father, 


to be affured of that, would remove 
my mind from a heavy load of 
anxiety—but becaufe I fear [ have 
lot him forever; and my bufly 
forrow is ever prefenting him to 
my thoughts in a tate much worfe 
than death—-a ftate unworthy of 
his birth and feelings, and ill ac 
commodated, to his age and infir- 
tities. In fhort, Sir, after having 
lot him for one twelvemonth, 
without knowing whither he was 
fied, I heard only a week ago, that 
during al} this interval he has ferv- 
edas acommon foldier in the ar- 
my of Prince Ferdinand. But I 
will not anticipate the events of 
my ftory ; I fear they will intereft 
you but little, with every advan- 
tage of relation. 

_ “ In the year 1735, my father, 
then a youth, and burning to. dif- 
tinguifh himfelf in the field, fought 
under the Imperialilts, at that time 
at war with the French. In 2 
fierce encounter, an Auftrian cap- 
tain was flain by his fide, a gene 
tleman of great merit, whofe 
friendfhip and courage had on a 
former occafion faved my poor 
father from the bayonet’s point. 
His comrade and friend fell upon 
his bofom, and had juft time to en- 
treat him to make a transfer of that 
affe&tion which had fo long been 
his pride and happinefs, to a help- 
lefs orphan he was leaving behind 
him. In his forrow for his depar« 


not becanfe I know that he is dead, ted friend, my father found com- 
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fort in thinking that fill the op- 
portunity was left him of evincing 
his gratitude towards him, and of 
honoring his memory by better 
teftimonies than unavailing tears. 
Touched with the deftitute fitua- 
tion of the daughter, his pity was 
foon fucceeded by a warmer fenti- 
ment, which the gentle forrow, 
and the amiable qualities of the 
young lady ftrengthened and ma- 
tured. In fhort, he fulfilled his 
engagements, by marrying her as 
foon as the peace was concluded 
between the belligerent powers. 
In a few months after they came 
to Enyland, and tock thofe little 
premifes in Shropfhire, where they 
have lived ever fince. I was born 
in about three years after this mar- 
tiage, ard deftined, alas! to fue 
ceed all my fither’s pride, and all 
his mort'fi-itions ; to all his exal. 


tation of ‘pirit, and all his depref-, 


fion of cle cumftances. 

* The narrownefs of their in 
come, and ftill more, my father’s 
jealous eagernefs to infpire no fen. 
timents irto my mind but his own, 
determined them to take my edu. 
cation upon themfelves, every ef- 
fential part of which they were be- 
tween them, well qualified to con- 
du&. except that in which world. 
ly widom was concerned, and the 
interchts of my future fortunes. 
As mytelf and a filler were their 
only charge, the duty they had 
impofed on themfelves was not 
more than they could fulfil wich 
eaf: and delight: and my father 
has often affured me that the ten 
years which fucceeded his marri- 
age, were a counter balance to the 
fatigues and fufferings ot his whole 


ire 


“ He had married a woman of 
no perfonal accompliihments ;° but 
Providence had rewarded his pious 


! 
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regard to the memory of his 
friend, by giving her a {oul preat 
like his own, and full of the moft 
exalted netions of juftice, purity 
and benevolence. Her German 
anceftry were noble, and a tin@ure 
of nitional hauchtinefs had former. 
ly difcolored her fentiments ; but 
as their union was more a marri- 
age of the mind than of the perfon, 
their conftant communieation, and 
mutual refpect foftered down the 
pride of my mothe:’s bofom, ‘to 
the fame temper with that which 
informed my father’s, and effe@ed 
a perfe& congeriality in the prine 
ciples on which they were found. 
ed. Strergthered by his reafons, 
animated by his example, and af. 
filed by the force of her own une 
der ftanding, fhe was foon perfvad. 
ed of the folly and fragility of that 
pride, which has no fources to 
draw from human prejudices and 
feli-Alittery, ani difecrned the 
broad petition which icparate digs 
nity from difdain, and grandeur 
of foul from pride of circumftance, 

“In the year 1745, when I was 
entering on my tenth year, my 
father followed the Royal Duke 
into the Netherlands, and left me 


to the ole care and tuition of my 


mother, who, though not wanting 
in female fenfivility, or maternal 
foftnefs, was yet fo well acquaint. 
ed with the duties and the orna- 
ments of my fex, that every en- 
deavor was made to build up that 
mafculine ftructure of thought and 
habit, of which my father had 
laid the foundation in my mind; 
and as the warmth and fenfibility 
of female bofoms rarely fuffer 
them to be moderate in a cau/e in 
which their interefts or affections 
are engaged, the carried this prinet- 
ple as far as it would bear, and 
perhaps a little beyoad the {cope 
of 
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of its meaning and application. 

« The hiltories of great men and 

eat times were the conftant ob- 
jects of my ftudy ; and thof: pages 
were pointed out for my particular 
attention, wherein deeds of heroifm 
abroad, or acts of patriotifm at 
home, were recited ; and I confid- 
er the fequel of my life as a com- 
ment on a paflage in an ancient 
writer, which cafts a jult reproach 
on the general tendency of educa- 
tion, to hold up rules rather for 
the extra rdinary then the ordina- 
ty occafions of life. All my play 
Wings were martial; guns, trum- 
pets, fwords, and helmeis were lav- 
ifhed upon me; and every day If 
was fo bufy in plying my batte- 
ties, in bombarding and cannonad- 
ing, that my little heart was exalt- 
ed almoft to madnefs, and the 
horn of battle was always blowing 
ig my ears. 

“Iam afhamed, my good fir, 
totrouble you with this petry de. 
tail: but as the period of life. we 
are now confidering, though of 
little importance in itfelf, borrows 
a great deal from the influence it 
hason the years of maturity ; and 
as it may pertaps in fome degree 
apologize for the fingular and ac 
sommodating caft of my mind; 
1 cannot refufe myfelf the liberty 
of relating an anecdote of my in- 
fancy, which I fill remember with 
feelings in which pleafure and 
pain are fomewhat whimfically 
blended. 

“Thad juft completed the ex- 
travagant though bewitching me- 
moirs of Charles XII. of Sweden, 
and the roar of bombs and can. 
ons was fill founding in my ears, 
when a letter from my father 
brought us an account of the de- 
feat at Fontenoy, acquainting us at 
the fame time that he was then in 


garrifon at O%end, and in hourly 
expectation of the enemy. Here 
my ardent imagination fizured to 
me a!l the horrors of a fiege, and 
I reiolved to fympathife with the 
fuppofed fufferings of my father. 
I cliofe a fpot in a meadow, about 
a mile diftant from our houfe, 
where I labored incefantly for a 
week, in railing ramparts, and 
digging trenches, to reprefent the 
fortifications at Otends: as foon 
as they were compieted, [ prevail. 
ed upon the fon of a gardner in 
our neighbo:hood, a boy about 
my own age to carry on the flege, 
while I fhut mytelf up within my 
works, refolving to hold out to 
the lat, having previoufly frizht- 
ened the believer into fecrecy, by 
threatening in cafe of treachery 
to lay walte his father’s cauliflow- 
ers, and put all I fhould find, to 
the fword, We kept up this 
mockery through half the day, 
when fuddenly the operations of 
the enemy ceafed altogether ; whe. 
ther the vigour and impetuofity of 
my frequent fallies had driven him 
off, or hunger, a more powerful 
affailant, hid forced him from the 
field. I ygloried, however, in neg. 
leGing the calls of hunger; and 
imagining myfelf blockaded, I re- 
folved to try how long I could hold 
out in fuch a fituation. I kept 
within my fortification with creat 
obitinacy till late in the evening, 
when, beginning to find that the 
conteft with Nuture could be no 
longer maintained, I determined 
not to furrender to the beiiegers ; 
but fnatching the ftandard which I 
had fixed on the ramparis, with one 
hand, and grafping my fword in 
the other, I ruthed out ata breach 
that was made in one of the rave- 
lint; and fancying myfelf in the 
purfuit of the enemy, I ran to our 
garden 
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garden wall,where I fell, overcome 
with wearinefsandhunger. Here 
I lay for fome time, with my 
{word and ftandard fil in my 
hands, and probably fhould have 
died on the field of honor, if one 
of my tather’s laborers who hap- 
pened to pafs by, had not picked 
me up, and conveyed me to my 
mother. 

** As foon as fhe was.made ac- 
quai ited with the whoie tranfac- 
tion, fhe was delighted with this 
teilimony to the force of her in- 
fraction; made me a prefent of a 
new fword, and promifed me ta 
perfuade my father to make me a 
colonel as foon as he returned. 
She kept, however, a more watch- 
ful'eye over my proceedings in fu- 
ture, and confined’ my operations 
within our garden wall, The Pre- 
tenter’s invafion, which took place 
foon after, fo agitated my mind, 
that I was very near lofing my 
fenfes; and my mother began to 
repine at the extraordinary fuccefs 
of her methods of education, and 
ufed her belt efforts to bring this 
uxur'ancy of ‘mind withig the 
bounds ofreafon.  ~ 

“ After the vidory of Cullo- 
den, my father returned, covered 
with honor, and wounded in the 
fervice ; bur, alas! his crrcumitan- 
ces were lower than ever; for his 
own illneffes, and his compafiion 
for others, had rendered thcfe late 
campagns mere than ordinarily 
expentive. The tender and en- 
dearing Teceplio: 1, nowev er, W hich 
he found at home, banifhed every 
fubjest of regret from his mind ; 
and fat down, as he then 
thought, to enjoy, fora length of 


he 


time, the folace of domettic tran- 
quility. 
« The Quixot i¢ mania with 


which I was poileiled, could not but 
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be difpleafing to a man of hig 
fenfe; i was very wide of thar 
character which it had been his obx 
je& to form. He had but little, 
however, to combat with, in con: 
vincing my mother of her miftake ; 
the had already begun to perceive 
it, and her mind was too great to 
fcruple confeflion. Soft and grad. 
ual means were yfed to let me 
down gently from the heights to 
which I had beed raifed; and as J 
now had the rank of a colonel 

my own eyes, efpecial care was 
taken not to. wound the henor 
which I conceived to be attached 
to my fituation. By their judi- 
cious management I was weaned 

a good dealfrom my military ene 
thufiafm ; but, as you fee in the fe- 
quel, the imprefijon has never been 
thoroughly effaced. 

My fathcr had refolved, on his 
return home, to fell out of the ar- 
my, and enjoy the repofe which 
he had earned ; but as as he 
was perfeatly cured of his wounds, 
his ardor of mind returned with 
his health, and all his fedentary 
projects difappeared. In the au- 
tumn of 1746, he followed Sir 
John Ligonier, to the Dutch Ne- 
therlands, and was wounded in 
three places at the battle of Rous 
coux. He returned home ina ve- 
ry wretched and emaciated flate, 
to the great affiion of my poor 
mother, to whofe unex ampled care 
he again owed his recovery, which, 
however, was not completed un- 
der full four years, dusing which . 
time he was confined to his apart- 
ment in a flate of extreme lame- 
nels and debility. 

« ] fhall now pafs over a lapfe 
of feven years, which’ were chec- 
quered by no incidents worth re- 
lating ; except it may be proper 


to mention that ia this interval my 
tat her 
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father furrendered to the impref- 
fidus of ficknefs, grew gradually 
fedate snd tranquil in his deport- 
mert and fertiments, and loftina 
great part his predileGtion for 
the military life. So great, in 
deed, was the change which time 
and ciicumftances had wrought 
in his mind, that when I reach- 
ed my 18th year, inftead of re- 
alizing the fplendid vifions of 
my childhood, he fent me to col- 
lege in the yeir 1955, te accoms 
plith myfelf fer holy orders. But 
before two months had expired, I 
was heartily wearied with the 
forms and inftitutions, as well as 
with the manners and ufages of 
the place. 

&* My ideas had been accuftom- 
ed to expatiate over a wide fcene 
of aétion, in which every thing 
that was valt and unbounded in 
human enterprife, or elevated in 
human character, was ever mov- 
ing before my fancy, in which a 
fhade was caft over vulgar wants 
and vulgar interefts, and in which 
that middle order of men among 
whom I was now to take my place, 
was feen at a confufed diftance, or 
loft in the furrourding blaze. 
The ina@live pomp, the ingloricus 
eafe, the narrow range, and the 
petty politics of a college life, were 
ill calculated to arreft a mind like 
mine which had taken flight, at ten 
years of age, into regions of vifion- 
ary perfetion, and whofe afpiring 
humor had already taughtit con- 
tempt, not only forthe common a. 
mufements of infancy, but for the 
common piay things of maturity. 

“Alas ! Sir, fince thofe days 
my wings have been clipped: 
they were feverely fhorn at my firft 
entrance into thofe real fcenes of 
which my young fancy had imag- 
med fuch delufive reprefentations. 


At firlt I fluttered like a young 


eagle imprifoned in acage, whofe 
privilege it once was to fit on 
the fummit of arock, in the broad 
blaze of the fun, and contemplate 
the immenfity before it as filed 


avith obj-&s of enterprife ~ as the 


{cene ot prowefs and adventure, 
But though I never could accom. 
modate myfelf to my cage, © ceaf. 
ed to make thofe ineffectual flrug. 
gles which would only ferve to 
cover me with ridicule, and firk 
méin my own elteem; and, if [ 
was not happy, | was at leaft ap- 
parently compoied, and to k fome 
care, that, at this introductory 
ftage of life, my fingularity thould 
not be injulting, or my _ tilence 
auttere. 

«© What principally foftered my 
averfion to college was doubtlefs 
the very circumicribed ftate of my 
finances, which foon taught me to 
meafure the diltance at which pov- 
erty throws us from our focial dues 
—from a juit participation in the 
courtefies and amenities of life. It 
is, however, its high privilege and 
confolation to be fecure from the 
fedudtiions of flattery, to fee befcre 
it the unvarn'fhed fide of human 
nature,and to view the native forms 
of virtue and vicein their genuine 
light. 

«Though my poor parents al- 
molt beggared themfelves to fup- 
port me with refpeétability, alt 
would not do; and my circum- 
ftances were fo low, as hardly to 
fufice for my bare maintenance. 
The reverence I feel for the prin- 
ciple of every inftitution which has 
the good of mankind for its objedt, 
makes me cautious how I reprove ; 
for there is a fpirit of corre@ion 
which chafes away the good with 
the evil, and which, in its zeal for 
completing the beauty of a build- 
ing, deltroys the cement on which 
its exiftence depends. But I can- 

not 
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fot avoid, in this place, exprefling 
my concern, that means are not 
more induttrioufly afed, to lower 
the rate of living at col ege, by a 
clofe inquiry into frauds and 
exceffive charges, by the 
Prevention of long credit, 
and a clearer expolition of col- 
lege accounts. I had not been a- 
bove three weeks in my new \itua- 
ation, before I began to be weary 
of the fociety into whieh I had en- 
tered, and to draw upon myielf no 
{mall portion of hatred and perfe- 
cution, I was nick name! M jor 
Strutt ; my windows were tre- 
quently broken, and my doors 
were fcribbled over, with low an 
contemptible fcurriiity. The high 
and dignified notions which my fa- 
ther had taken fuch pains to rear 
in my mind were yet in a great 
meafure the caufe of this odium ; 
yet it is but fair to confefs that 
whereas thefe were mixed and qnua- 
Jified in my father’s mind with a 
thoufand foft and humane ingredi- 
ents; in mine they foon hardened 
into a firm indiffoluble frame, and 
bred within me a degree of mifan. 
thropy and choler which neither 
reafon nor religion has yet been a- 
ble to fubdue.” 

« T cannot help thinking, howe- 
ver,”’ cried Mr. Barville with fome 
earneftncfs and precipitation, 
“thit you do not yourtelf under- 
ftand all the ingredients of this 
boiling fpirit. I will take upon 
myfelf to affirm that inhumanity 
is not one of them; and [ am per- 
fuaded that your feverity was 
principally directed againit your. 
felf. You carry your own eulogy 
in your countenance, and that isa 
teitimony which [I never difpute.”” 
Eugenio bowed and fhook his 
head, while a tear trickled down his 
tace, 2s he thus proceeded: 
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« A thoufand boyith and pitifyl 
infults continued to be levelled at 
my peace, but they were yet too 
weak and diminutive, to provoke 
any thing more than contempt; 
I treated the whole pack with fov. 
ereign indifference; and I really 
believe that hitherto the mortifi. 
caiion was greater on their fide 
than my own. My Ioftinefs of 
temper, and the fcorn exprefled in 
my countenance, challenged their 
utmoft malignancy. Hints were 
at length thrown out in difparage. 
ment of my birth, and derogatory 
to the virtue of my mother, as well 
as to the courage and honor of 
my father. This atrocious attack 
applied a torch to my feelings, 
and kindled them to a blaze of in. 
dignation. What methods I took 
to vindicate the honor of my fami. 
lv, are perhaps as well omitted, 
They were fuch as compelled my 
calumniators to contradi& in writ. 
ings the infamous reports they 
had fpread, and even further, to 
write feverally to their parents in 
the fpirit of abjuration and re- 
morfe, which letters I put myfelf 
into the poft, and in a few days 
received anfwers, filled with expref- 
fions of fhame and forrow for the 
ignominious conduét of their fons. 
Thefe letters, together with their 
recantations, J took care to make 
fufficiently public: my enemies 
were abathed, and an interval of 
peace fucceeded. This fufpenfion 
of hoftilities was, however, only a 
breathing time for my perfecutors, 
and the fame infamous tales con- 
tinued to be propagated. 

« My difguft now rofe to fuch a 
pitch, that I lived a whole year in 
entire folitude, nourifhing the pride 
of my {fpirit, and my contempt tor 
thofe around me.” At this mo- 


ment a geatleman of the neighbor- 
hood 
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hood called in; and Eugenio and 
myfelf in the interim, took a walk 
into the garden. 1 feized this op- 
portunity of entreating him to con- 
tinue one day longer among us, 
and was fecretly delighted at his 
ready acquiefcence, and with his 
manner of enprenng his compli. 
ance. ‘“ Mr. Olive Branch,” faid 
he, prefling my hand, ‘I don’t 
know whatit is which gives you 
this power over me, but I feel that 
] can refufe you nothing. The 
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complacency I read in your looks, 
helps to tranquilife my own 
thoughts, and it feems as if my 
fpirits could find in your friend- 
fhip a harbor from thofe florms 
within and without me, to which I 
am ever expofed.’’ A tear which 
ficod in my eycs at this moment 
affured him of thofe fympathetic 
feelings which were really too 
firong to fuller me to anfwer him 
diredily. 


HOMO iN item 


ELINOR, 
A SENTIMENTAL SKETCH. 
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pan H! how cold the 
wind blows!” faid a 
tall female, as the defcended from 
a white cliff, which over-hung the 
fea. Iraifed my eyes wiltfully to 
her face. [ faw it was traced by 
the hand of Beauty, and not by 
the tear of mifery. The freth 
breeze blew through her light gar- 
ments, and caft her brown hair in 
difordered, but beautiful maffes, 
over her naked bofom: her eyes 
were fweet and blue, but they 
rolled with the quicknefs of phren- 
zy, as fhe approached. ‘ Who 
are you?” afked I, with emotion, 
taking her hand within mine. 
“ They call me Wild Elinor! an- 
fwered the, ina foft but hurried 
voice, eyeing fome flowers. “I 
am very poor—I have no home 

I have loft my lover— 

“ Beneath yon wave 
Is Edwin's grave !”’ 

repeated fhe, in a mutfical tone. 
“ But come back with me, and fee 
it. I ftrew it every day with 
owers; and weep fometimes— 
Brt—-1 can’t now !” She topped, 
and fighed ; then putting her hand 
on her brealt— Jam very unhap- 


~ 


ty, ftranger! O my _ breakin 
heart! Her voice died away. i 
thought reafon gleamed in her eye, 
as fhe funk on the fod. I hopped 
to raile her falling frame. She 
liited her large blue orbs towards 
me with filent gratitude: a foft 
bloom fpread her pallid cheek; 
and,“articulating “ Edwin!” fell 
lifelefs on the earth. 

“Thy gentle fpirit 1s now at 
refi! faid I bending penfively over 
her clay. ‘* But Oh! what ago. 
nies mult have torn thy heart, 
lucklefs* maid! when returning 
reafon fhewed thee all thy wretchefs, 
and when that wretchednefs cut 
the thread of thy exiftence ! Cold, 
cold, is the lovelieft form of nature! 
clofed is the fof:eft eye that ever 
poured a beam on mine! That 
form mult now moulder in the 
duft! that eye muft no longer o- 
pen on the world!” The tears 
gufhed asI fpoke. I fell on the 
earth befide her corpfe : the warm 
drops of fenfibility wafhed the 
marble of her bofom—my heart 
heaved with agony. Iwasa man, 
and I gictied in my tears !—— 

Da Buacue. 
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Tue TOUR or SENTIMENT. 
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“ ND fo [—faid I, on enter- 
A iug tle famed town of 
renttordeeand fo !—1 could bear 

it no longer gufhed into a 

flood of tears—An_ uniecling 

butcher who ftood near, and who 
had no~ joy above the fruitlefs 
iruggles of the ox who tottered 
under the axe, pointed me out fo 
the ridicule of his hardened come 
rades—A glow of fhame, which by 
the bye human nature cannot al- 
ways fupprefs, fuffufed my cheek, 

This, faid 1, is the dark fide of 

things—My horfe, (who perhaps 

felt the force of the appeal—’tis a 

pliant beaft) wént onward, as if 

grateful that 1 had {pared the 
fpur. Before I knew that I was 
out of reach of the butcher’s taunts, 
my faithful fteed ftopped, as if un. 

W lling to interrupt my reverie,—- 

at Mr. March’s great inn at Salt. 

Hills And in what faid I, am I 

fuperior to the laboring wretches 

that herd in the meaner houfes 
which are open to their more ¢ir- 
cumfcribed neceffities ? A convic. 
tion of felf-applaufe invigorated 
my whole frame. In my life! 
hever experienced a more tranquil 
glow of animated fenfibility, A 
chequered window fhutter foon 
caughce my eye, ‘ Good entertain- 
ment for man and horfe’ Aye, aye, 
faid I, for my late triumph over 
pride fill made my blood dance in 
milder meanders through my 
veins, Aye, aye, faid I, and I pat- 
ted the meck neck of my faithfal 

companion, aye, aye, fiid I, and I 

hope we may reverfe the motto, 

and fay, ‘Good man and _ horfe 

for entertainment’ and fo faving, I 

gave my horfe to honeft Will the 

oftler ; and walking brifkly into 
the worf? room I could find, I far. 


ed dumptuoufly on a cruft of brow 
bread, half mouldy with age, and 
a glais of water which I drew from 
the pail in which my fteed had 
been drinking. The worldling will 
{mile at my mortificaticn, but let 
it be remembered that I am 
Writinga language which the world. 
ling cannot underttand. 

«Tis range ! faid F, paffine 
firange, that French cor ks fhou]d 
be called ing when fentiment cag 
give fo keen a zeftto the homeli. 
eft fare! [a tear filled each eye as 
I fpoke: I knew not how they came 
there ; and as the heart is not made 
for fcrutinies, I did not ftay to ete 
quire.}] Thou hap'els animal, 
faid 1 to my faithful feed, art un. 
acquainted with this luxury. Efo. 
pus knew it not, or peacock’s 
tongues, would not have been in 
his bill of fare. I fpoke with ve- 
hemence ; and I fear my quict 
gompanion fufered by the enthufi- 
afm of his maftcr. For he ftopped 
fuddenly, hung his head, and pre- 
fented an attitude fo moving, and 
fo pregnant with filent reproach, 
that Balaam’s afs, with all his lo- 
quacity, would have fuffered by 
the comparifon. ‘¢ Pardon me,’ 
faid J, mott ufeful and harmlefs 
creature, if I have unwarily drawn 
innocent bloed.? My tones as I 
fpoke, were fweet and flexible, par- 
taking of the melting phi- 
lanthropy ot the foul that gave 
them utterance. His gentle na- 
ture was appeafed, he recovered 
his pace, ‘Kind Heaven,’ faid I 
* for once reverle thy decrees, and 
grant my excellent beaft the im- 
mortality he merits, by virtues his 
rider would be proud to pofiels. 
Whether my imagination was 
warmed by a train of réfections, 
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oppofitenefs of the title. . Yet what 
will not habit eife&? The counte- 
nances of the inhabitants, though 
defiled, were illumined with fereni- 
ty; but the, folution is not, yet 


path of which would put the ty- 
sant conquerer to fhame, or whe- 
ther. merit, though in a quadra- 
ped, is never unnoticed, bat it 
matters not, the, effec was the 
fame ; (we are evet prone to judge 
by events;) fo it was .that he 
reared exultingly as I finithed my 
prayer. He had never thus raifed 
himfelf before; his humble dilpo- 
fition kept him nearer the earth. 
And why, faid I, thould I. rejeé& 
the fufpenfions of my expanding 
heart? Xanthas, faid I, prophefied 


’ before thee, honeft brute. I em- 


braced the omen; and, if I am 
credulous, let me not be fcoffed. 
Achilles was fo before me—And fo 
faying, I raifed my eyes (which, 
by a habit of thoughtfulnefs, were 
generally riveted to my _ horfe’s 
mane) to view the flreets of 
SLOUGH. 

Slough {tis an invidious name 
—but let that pafs. Charity would 
perhaps have chofen a tenderer ap- 
pellation: but are not, words in- 
tended as the pictures of ideas ? the 
town, reader, is not clean; and the 
mire which my fteed gathered _,in 
its paflage through it, imprefied 
more forcibly upoa my mind the 


complete. Patriotifm will have 
its dues; it was native dirt; and 
who fhall fay that the natale folum 
¢an never inconvenience or disfig- 
ure.? The myftery was at an end, 
or I was too indolent to purfue the 
enquiry, of perhaps pride conceal. 
ed the deficiencies of my, theory 
{as it is often the cafe with wiler 
men) or what fhall we {2y to Def. 
cartes and his atoms? But be ites 
it may, wheu an attempt is Made 
to remove dificulties, one may fail 
in the primary end, but it is made 
up to us ia another way; and the 
felf applaufe arifing ae a cop- 
fcioufnefs of ftrenuous endeavors, 
more than pays us for our trouble. 
If I am wrong, let not a cruel 
world too ,harlhly buffet my fyf- 
tem; a fly’s wing might overtura 
its; I have a heart too feeble and 
tender to fuftain the penalties to 
which the errors of my head might 
expofe it: Do not laugh, bue 
pity me.”” 


me? ROE OF 


Curious Historica and Descriprive ParTitorars ref 
petting the Inwasitants of the Kingdom of CANARY 
on the Coaft of Malabar. 





(From Moor’s Narrative of the Operations of Captain Little’s Detackiment.) 


——- 


HE characters used in writ- 

ing by the Caraneefe and 
Malabars, appear, as well as their 
dialed, te be derived fromthe fame 
fource ; they write from the left, 
as we do; the Malabars, with an 
iron fkewer, on leaves of a fpecies 


of the palmyra, commonly called 
Vol. FIL, 


the brab tree: the leaf is about 
two inches broad, has many folds, 
ftrung loofely ty a loop at the end, 
and is held in the left hand, the 
thumb nail of which, in thofe who 
profefs writing, has a nick in it to 
receive and direét the fkewer: the 


writing is performed with incon- 
Cc 


ceivable 
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ceivable quicknefs, and *not only 
triflnz occurrences, but public re- 
cords of difburfements and events 
are thus written and preferved. 
On public or important matters, 
the Canareefe, we believe, write on 
common paper; but their ordina- 
ty accounts and writings are done 
with a white pencil on bi ick paper, 
or rather’a cloth, whichis prepair- 


‘ed fomething like our flate paper, 


ani the pencil is a foffil, very frm- 
ilar to French chalk. A‘ large 
book has but one piece of this pa 
per, which is folded backward and 
forward, and ‘will open out to ten 
or twelve yards in length. 

In time of peace, this country 
abounds in oxen and theep, the lat- 
ter for food, the former for the pur- 
pofe of labor ; for the Canarecfe 


‘eat no beef or fwine’s ficth. Grain 


and fowls are alo in abundance ; 
but no geefe, turkies or tame ducks. 
The jungles and hills are inhabited 
by tyers, bears, and other carniv- 
orous animals? of the cat kind, as 
well as as the tyger, here are leop- 
ards, cheetas, and, we believe, the 
lynx is fometimes feen, but no lions. 
Of the capine fpecies, wolves, hy 
2nas, jacka's, and foxes are on cv- 
ery hil, and afford good {port in 
chate; the antelope, and feveral 
other kinds of deer, in am open 
country, are feen every day in 
berds ; fome of them are very large 
and beautiful, having long. branch. 
ing antlers, and black ikins fpoued 
white: they are fo ffvct, it is in 
vain giving them chace, and with. 
al fo thy, and keeping moftly ina 
clear country, it is difficult to fhoot 
them. Elks are faid to be ia this 
country, but we never faw any, 
and a ipecies of deer, not unlike 
the elk, called in India the famba. 
For the gun here are peacocks, 
partridges, quails, fnipes, doves, 


’ plover, and other delicate birds: 
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the pheafant ts not eatable, and hae 
not the beautifel plumage of the 
Englifh or Chinefe pheafant; but 
the jungle cock is, in every refpee 
burt little inferior. ‘The curmoa 


‘or florakin is higbly eheemedy and 


here is another bird, whofe name 
we cannot recolle&, lareer than 
the turkv, and for the fpit e¢- 


“qualiy as cond : it Mes fl why and 


heavily, «nd being thy, and light. 
img only #-¢€’ear open places, is 
difficult to’ Moor. Harés are in 
plenty, but no rabbits: The tanks 
atyonnd in ducks, teal and widgeon, 
of the former a variety, and fime 
very large. Fithing affords bat 
indifferent fport, for although the 
rivers and tanks fem to have plen. 
tv of fifh, they wili not cake bait, 
We have lived feveral months to- 
gether in a populous town, on the 
bank of the finelt riverin Canara, 
and were feldom able to procure 
hth, although had there been any 
caught, they would moft likely 
have been brought to us, as fo 
much more than the ufual price 
would have been paid: from this 
we conclude th: Canareefe are very 
indifferent hands atthe net. In 
times of peace, this fair country, at 
fo reafonable a rate, affords every 
neceflary of life, that the natives 
are nct cont{trained to drain the wa- 
ter of its inhabitants for a fubfilt- 
ence, and their fimplicity in food 
caufes no demand for luxuries. 
Fruit and vegetables are neither 
in fuch variety or quality as might 
be expected, where they form fo 
confiderable an article in the diet 
of the people: plantains fhould, we 
think, from their utility, and pet 
haps flavor, rank firit on the lilt of 
fruits: mangoes are in abundance, 
but very iaferior to many kinds ot 
that exquifite fruit in Bombay, 
Goa, and other places on the Mal 
abar coafi. Mangoes when greed, 
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give a relith to the fimple food»of ; 
the natives ; they are alfo faited 

and ufedws an acid, the only one 

indeed, the Caranecele have, except- 

ing tamarind ; for they make 

nowinegar, aithon ch it might be fo 

eafily procured as it is in moit 

parts of India, by fullering the juice 

that. exudes from the cocca nut 

or date tree to ferment a few days 

in the fun, with a little coarfe fugar 
mixedin it. This iquor, called by 
natives in different parts of India 
tarree, neera, or findee, by the En- 
giifh coddy, is procured, by hang- 
ing an earthen pot on a {tem whence 
the embryo truit has been cut: 

when drank before fanriie, 1 is 
fweet, of delicious flavor, and of 
medicinal properties; kecping the 
body cool and foluble. In a few 
hours,by violent fermentation, it 
becomes intoxicating, and is drank 
to excefs by the lower claffes of 
people'in mott partsot Headoftan : 
a fpirit is alfo extraded tiom it by 
dittillation. The liquor is gather- 
edtwice a day, in the quantity of 
haifa pint, about the time of fun- 
rifing and feiting. 

The other’ fruits are mofk and 
water mellons, pomegranates, 
grapes, pine apples, limes, cultard 
apples, jacks, guavas, and afew 
Other inieror kinds common 
throaghout India: grapes and 
pines feldom come to market. Co- 
coanuts and dates are in great a- 
bundance, and are fent to the coaft 
as an article of me:chandize. 
Heretofore ic has been a received 
opinion, that the cocoa nut tree 
would not flourifh but near the 
fea; we have, however, feen very 
extenfive groves, or rather forefts 
ef them, about the centre of the 
peninfula, an hundred and fifty 
miles from the fea, in as fine order 
as any on the coalt 

No birds, or animals, peculiar 


for the beauty of their plumage, 
or other fingularities, occur to us 
as natives, in this part of the penin- 
fula., Monkies are numerous, and 
{quirrel:, cf both,a variety of kinds; 
the former difguiling by their fize, 
and too near approach to the hue 
man figure ; the (quirrels are fome 
of them very diminutive and pret. 
ty, and by being fed and cherilhed, 
become quite domelticated and 
free. . That beautiful little bird 
called baya, fo frequently mention- 
ed by traveliers to fufpend its. ne& 
on the extreme branches of trees is 
very common here. 

In common with what other peo- 
we have vilfited, living remote from 
our fettlements, and out of the in- 
fluence of our cultoms, the Cana- 
rec{e imagine every white man a 
phyfician; and as weoccafional. 
ly appeared in that charaéter, it wae 
eafy to dilcover their entire igno. 
rance in what relates to com- 
pounds: in fimples their informa. 
tion has been diftated by nature, 
and ts not defpicable’; it is, indeed, 
fufficient for their purpofe, for be- 
ing moderate in living, and fituated 
in a temperate climate, few people 
have lels occafion for phylicians. 
In cafes of fever, nature has fur- 
nilhed them with a medicine that 

rows in every hedge ; it is a com- 
mon fhrub, the leaves of which be- 
ing dried, and reduced to powder, 
was, by our prof:fhonal genilemen 


in intermittent cafes, given in pré- 


ference to bark. Antimony is ufed, 
but their confined knowledee in 
chymiftry prevents any elegance 
in the preparation: nitre and allum 
appear to be favorite medicines, 
and are adminiftred in 3 variety of 
cafes, 

Innocculation for the fmall pox 
we think,: is not praéifed, nor is 
the difeafe much dreaded when it 
does make its appearance, which is 
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not unfrequent, but without any 
extenfive effeds: from the fame 
favorable caufes already mention- 
ed, the temperature of the climate, 
and their fimplicity in food, ‘thefe 
people have it in fo benign’a form 
2s to create very litle’ alarm: 
fome, however, we have obférved, 
both men and women, marked 
with the confluent kind. Opium is 
taken, not as a medicine, but a 
luxury, in the way of ‘inhalation ; 
Jaudanum is unknown :-—they 
make and ufe fal ammoniac, bat 
know not much of its properties. 
In furgery, the Canaréefe, ° it 
may be f2:d, have no fkill or know- 
ledge; were a man’s finger in a 
fiate of mortification they could 
not’ remove it. ~In bruifes and 
contufions nature is again kind to 
them, as on every road a thrub 
grows, the leaves of which being 
boiled in water, the fumes, or the 
water, is a moft excellent emolli- 
eht: itis common ia mokt parts of 
India, and by us called the fomen- 
tation-‘leaf. We have before had 
oecafion to obferve there being 
fcorpions in this country ; they are 
the latge% we have ever fe en, and 
quite bi lack, but their fting is more 
painfal than dangerous: in thefe 
cafes the Canareefe fearify the af: 
te&ed part, and rub it with hot 
cocoa net oil, and encruft it with 
cow dunpy: the latter is a com: 
mon application, and not a bad 
poultice. The only fnake, whofe 
bite that we know of, is mortal, is 
the cobra de cupello, fo called’ by 
Europeans from having a mem: 
brane round its head; w ‘hich, when 
irritated, it expands like a hood, as 
the Porttguefe name denotes ; it is 
a very beautiful {pecies, five or fix 
feet or more in length, and is the 
only infance within our koowledge 
of a ferpent of that fize being mor: 
tally venomous ; as we have ever 


remarked the fmaller the reptile, 
the more dangerous its bite. Ig 
India, there are {nakes, or rather 
worms, not more than four inches 
in length, nor thicker than a to. 
bacco pipe, vhofe bite is almoft ip. 
ffant death: in Tillecherry, many 
years back, we recolle@ the’ death 
of an elephant was imputed to the 
bite of one of thefe apparently in. 
fignificant reptiles. ~ 

‘The idea that venom decreafes 
in animals in an inverfe proportion 
to their fize is natural; for as na. 
ture, we are taught, never works 
m vain, it would appear a fuper. 
fiuity to have beftowed upon crea. 
tares the'faculty of killing by ine 
cifion, whofe ftrength alone is a 
firfficient defence again{t its ene- 
mies, and whofe contact is abund- 
antly mortal for ‘the purpofes of 

rocuring food. 
’ The cobra de capello is ina fin- 
gular manner charmed by mutic, 
rearing its head, and expanding its 
hood to the fhrill found of any wind 
inftriment ; and many people get 
a livelihood by carrying « parcel of 
them about in hufkets, and making 
them-dance to mutic for the evter- 
tainment of any curious perfon. 
The fnakes thus fhown are perfely 
hasmilefs, and may be fafely hand- 
Jed by any perfon ; it is faid their 
impotence proceeds from a ftone 
being removed from under their 
tongue, that fupplied their teeth 
with venom ; thete {tones were for- 
merly, and indeed gre till, highly 
prized as antidotes apainit the poi- 
fon of theis former poffeifors ; they 
are im fize, fhipe and appearance 
not unlike a tamarind ftone, and 
may be found _daayrenyy! if by im- 
merfing them in water, fmall bub- 
bles continne ‘to arife from them. 
Whether or not they are found in 
the ferpent’s head, or have any vir; 
tue as an antidote, we do nor deters 
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gine ; but the fa&ts are univerfally 
known and admitted. ‘Ravernier 
‘a his Indian travels, page 155s 
has a tolerable good portrait of the 
cobra de capello, and he there 
mentions theie itones. 

» [t is not uncommon for people 
who frequently lofe fowls. or any 
kind of poultry, to fend, fufpecting 
the thiet, to a fnake fhower, who by 
piping about the premifes, will pre- 
fently call forth the cobra de cae 
pello, if there be one, and with all 
imaginable /any froid feize it and 
put it in his baiket, defiring no re- 
eompenfe but the fnake for his 
pains. ‘This {pecies is held in high 
veneration by both Hindoos ahd 
Mahoniedans, and fubmits only to 
thofe its fuperior in fize; for the 
merits of thefe creatures feem to be 
meafured by their magnitude, and 
if it were for the reafon before giv- 
en, it would be rational enough ¢ 
but this does not appear to be the 
motive, for the people who cherifh 
thefe fttrange companions, have 
not the fmalleft apprehenfion of 
damer. Old takeers, or fuperan- 
nuated Hiindoos, retired from the 
buitle of the world, frequently 
nourifh in, or about their huts, one 
of thefe monftrous fnakes, which 
becomes quite domeiticated, and is 
iuppofed by its doating mafter, to 
be the guardian genius of his life 
and fortunes. 

Accidents frequently happening 
from the bite of this fnake, it muit 
be a great gratification to the per- 
fon that difcovers the means of pre- 
ferving the lives of his fellow crea- 
tures, who may have the misfor- 
tune to be bitten, and fnatching 
tem from the jaws of death by a 
method {fo fimple, that every perfon 
is capable of procuring and apply- 
ing it. This has lately been dif- 
covered’ in* any .volatile alkali 


ipirts, which has been proved by a 
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3k 
variety of cafes, to be a {pécific in 
countera&ting the effedls of thig 
poifon on the fyftem, which it 
would appear to do, by ftimulating 
the fibres, and preferving the ir. 
ritability more than in refiting the 
difeafe of the poifon. 

Eau de luce anfwers as well as 
the pure cauftic alkali fpirit, if, 
aliowing for the effential oil in its 
compoiition that tend to diminifh 
its powers, a larger quantity is 
adminiftered ; and fo long as that 
retains its milky white colour, ' 
when diluted, it is fufficiently ef- 
ficacious. 

So immediate are the effeéts ‘of: 
this {pecific, that if itis given foon 
after the fubject is bitten, in a few. 
minutes a cure wiil be effected ;- at 
any period, if the medicine can be, 
{wallowed, the morta! effeé will be. 
prevented. Frem fifty to fixty 
drops, or rearly a tea-fpoonfull, 
in a fufficient quant'ty of water, is 
a dofe, and if given immediately. 
the poifon is received, its effects: 
will be prevented ; if, at a confid-. 
erable time after, the dofe muft be 
repeated until the effect is pro- 
duced. If fome of the cauftic al- 
kali be applied ona pledget to the 
wound, it will heal the fooner. * 

As well as againft the bite of 
this fnake, the volatile alkali ap- 
pears to a& as a repellent to the 
venom of other kinds, and may. 
poflibly be found equally efficacious 
againft moft’ animal poifons:° at 
any rate the experiment is worthy 
of atrial. This fpecific was fir 
made known by Mr. Williams, of 
Calcutta, in the Affatic Refearch- 
es; whence moft of thefe particu. 
lars are borrowed. vol. II. page 
323. Intances of fuccefsful treat. 
ment have alio occurred in Bom- 
bay, and one has come particulars 
ly under our notice: indeed the 
mcdiciue was never known to faik 
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As oil is frequently adminittered 
as a remedy in the bite of foakes, 
if may not be woneceflary to cau- 
tion againtt the ufe of it with the 
volatile alkali, as it blunts the 
ftimutating qaality, and renders it 
ulelefs, 

‘here are in Canara, and we 
believe all over India, the cent’pied, 
thofe bite or iting, like the fcorpi- 
of’s, is painful, but not danger- 
ous. The practice of cauterizing 
i$ in vogue, moftly in rheumatic 
eomplaints, and fometimes in fe- 
vers. Phiebotomy is, we believe, 
all over India, a part of the barber’s 
bufinefs ; it is generally done in 
the foot with a razor. We have 
Before noticed the Guinea-worm 
being more frequent in this coun- 
try, than any other that we can 
{peak of.* No other complaint 
occurs to us as prevalent among 
the Caraneefe. 

Architecture appears the only 
feience in which the Cuinareele 
have made any corfiderable ad- 
wancement. Some of their pagod- 
as are judicioufly conftruced, and 
elecantly ornamented: and by the 
accounts of the famed city of An- 


nagoondy, their excellence in thigt 
art would feem = with reafon to 
claim an acknowledgment. Tiyat. 
ciy is, however, unrivalled by a- 
my modern execution,. The trowy 
bl s of their country, of late years, 
when has almott always been the 
feat of war, will plead an excnfe 
for the inhabitants in not havin 
turned their thoughts to the fofter 
employments of peace and tran. 
quinty. 

Refinement in mufic befpeaks a 
degree of civilization that cannot 
be expected in a people fituated like 
the Canareele, often changing maf. 
ters, always fubject toa foreign 
yoke, and labormg under the dif 
a’vantage of frequent firife and 
troubies, general and domeitic, 
Their mvufic is indeed barbarous, 
Their wind inttruments refemble 
the bagpipe, in very unfk lib 
hands; which, witha three living. 
ed violin-like thing, tinkling cym 
bals, anda kind of drum compofe 
their concert, and produce horsibdle 
difcord. 

Poetry, like mufic, flourifhes one 
ly amonv a quiet peope, under a 
free and fettled government. This 





* When the party arrived at Hurry Hal, Mr. Little was confined to his bed by 
that fingular diforder, the Guinea-worm, in India called the narroo, which had ate 
tacked his legs very feverely : this is a.common complaint in the upper country + 
more fo, it feems, than aear the fea, where, however, it is well known. The writer 
of this harrative {peaks frown painful expe ience, when he fays they are moft troubie- 
f) me} painful companions. Although more frequent in the upper country, we have 
feen feverer cafes near the fea, where on one gentieman, at one time, we thiak there 
were thirteen: they moftly come in the legs, fometimes in the arms, joints of the fine 
gcrs, and once we heard of one in the tongue; the part attacked is much {we!led and 
maflamed. ‘The barbers of this country are expert at extracting them, by raifing the 
fkin with # ra%or, befote it is broken by the worm, and pulling it out :” but in this 
treatment they are dAptto break, witen they fhortly appear in a different place, with 
additionalpam and ipconvenicnee. ‘The ufual treatment is to wait patient y until the 
worm breaks the kin, and then witha thr-ad tie j: round a piece of fti k, or papel 
and by frequently turning it, wind the worm but a little at a time; by thefe means, 
and keeping it conftantly povlticed, an inch or two, or three, m y be extracted daily, 
datil fix, and fometimes feveral more feet of the worm are taken out: but this is 8 
tedious method. ‘The cafieft, and moft expeditious cure, is a green aloe leaf, fphit and 
applied hot as pofiible to the parts, and taking internally half an ounce of berned 


attic daily : in three or four days th «D) die i be 
fpcedily x Der, ays the worm will die in the flefh, and a cure 
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fempetatesiclimate, bleTed with 
beautiful wofhen, beanitul prof 
pects, and aferene iky, fhould take 
the lead in antatory and paitor al 

ties ¢ but fd itis, trom the cauf. 
es already ftated, and the indolent 
turn of the men, the mules are ene 
tire Qiangers, and Canara’s cop. 
per-coloted beauties mul te- 
main uniung. » 

Where neither mafic nor poetry 
exilt-to hatmonize the foul, the po- 
lithed attentions of gallantry are of 
courfe unknown. Here the un- 
feeling Canareefe fees, without e- 
thotion, the lovely partner of his 
bed toiling all day, unaffiled in 
every fpecies of domettic drudge- 
ry; and having prepared his meal, 
he eats by himf-lf in fulky fiieuce, 
and leaves her to her foviiary re- 
pat. Itthey live on the produce 
‘of a garden, the labor of cultiva- 
tion falls to her thare: he fits at 
home, and tupificd with opium, 
deigns not, when the returns fiom 
her work, one fmile ot approba- 
tion,or one cheertag word, to light- 

en the labor of the day. Ona 
journey he mountsa bullock ; fhe, 
with a child in her arms, pants af- 
ter him to drive it 3 while he, te- 
gardieis of her fatigite, conceives it 
not his duty to eafe her of the ad- 
ditional load, the produce of the 
only pation he appears capa- 
bie of feeling, Were it not 
his having enough of the ani- 
malin him to excite en obferv- 
ance of wedded rites, the Canarcefe 
might be juppoled not fufceptible 
of emotion im the prefence of beau. 
ty, and marrying ‘from the: mo. 
tives of eafe and convenience, as 
void of choice, whether bis wife 
were handfome or not. 

The females are, we think low. 
erin ftature than the generality 
of Afiatics, are remarkable for the 
fymmetry of their perfons, and 
have a delicate animation in the 
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features of the face, that renders 
them more than ufually attractive 
and interelting. Black hair, and 
an eye * black as the raven tinc- 
tured robe of night,’ are uniwerfal 
throughout Afia; and if the fair 
of Canara do not boalt preemi- 
nencein the former, to the latter 
they afflict that claim: and their 
com; lexion being fairer and clear- 
er than mo others, the contrafled 
blacknels of the eye is more con- 
fpicuous, which feems to {wim ina 
delicious languor ot fuperior bril- 
liancy. 

It is fufpe@ed they are not par- 
ticularly conitant in connubial 
connexions, this failings however, 
if admitted, would not bear fevere 
condemnation, were we to- confider 
that the ti¢ by which they are unit- 
ed is feeble, not being drawn clofe 
by the interelt of the heart, and 
mutt be ealily loofened by» atten. 
tion and flattery, gratifications to 
which they are ftrangers; their 
novelty will. therefore the more 
powerfully enforce thems and al- 
mot detlitute of the reftraints of 
education or iufiruaion, thofe pre- 
jadices will be of little weight, op- 
poied to the impulfe of the eonfti- 
tution. . Le 1s, however, allowed, 
that when’ removed fiom ‘the ¢e- 
gtading indifference of their floth- 
tul fuper'ors, and placed in fitma- 
tions becoming their fex, they are 
fully fenfible of kindnefs and atten- 
tion, and none more fufceptible of 
the beniga emotions of grateful 
affection. 

The cuftom of blackening their 
tecth with aniimony, which is pre- 
valent among the female Cana- 
reefe, will indeed never, appear a 
beauty in the eye of an European ; 
it will, doubtlefs, require a long 
refidence among them, ere he will 
be at all recon: iled to a practice fo 
unvatural. That the cuftom ; ig 
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fo much repute is greatly to be la- 
mented, as the females who have 
“not complied with it, are as much 
to be admired tor the beautiful en- 
‘amel of their teeth, as thofe in any 
part of India. It is not, however, 
the tafte or blame of the younger 
ones, as the ceremony generally 
takes place, when the untortunate 
victim is at a very early age. We 
have had opportunities of remon- 
ftrating with the parents en the 
folly of it, bat with very little ef- 
fect. The argunient they ufe is, 
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that it preferves the teeth; and 
truly it may be a juft one; fot we 
have frequently feenthe fable rows 
of aged matgons quite perfe@ and 
good ; it is moreover, thought a 
beauty. 

The men, again are in the oppo. 
fite extreme; as by the immode. 
rate quantity of chuna they chew 
with their beetel, the enamel is co#. 
roded, and chcir teeth are brought 
to a premature decay ; fo that 4 
man with good teeth is as rare to 
be feen as a woman with bad. 


OHIO OS SV OKS 1 


ON THE D UTY or renvertncVIRTUE amrasze. 


fn quibufdam virtutes non habent gratiam, in quidufdam vitia ipfa delectent, 


oe 


Wis we lament the imper- 
fe&tion of all human en- 
joyments, our meaning feldom ex- 
tends farther than to thofe things 
. which we deem, in fome degree 
or other, conducive to the imme- 
diate fatisfaGion of thefe fenfes. 
We feldom think, nor, until long 
experience has enlarged our re- 
fietion, will it enter our minds, 
that even virtues of the moft valu- 
able kind may be rendered fo éelfith 
as to afford to fociety no confola- 
tion, and fo unamiable as to take 
off all the fafcination of example. 
The picture of virtue appears to 
many to be a fimple duty, in 
which the only parties coacerned 
are the individual and his con- 
fcience ; and many affes, therefore, 
to be content with what they term 
the confcioufne’s of aGing right 
without any regard to what the 
world may think or feel concerning 
them. This would be wife, were 
there not fome men in every fociety 
whofe opinion a good man wotld 
with to conciliate, and others 


Quin TILIAN, lib. 2. chap. 3. 


whofe reformation a zealous mat 
would be defirous to promote. 
The natural deilination of man 
is to live in fociety ; it becomes 
him, therefore, to confider, and to 
be continually fenfible, that to the 
duties of folitary exiftence there 
are added thofe obligations he 
owes to the circle in which he 
lives, which are ot a nature fome- 
what diftiné, and yet fo intimately 
and neceffirily connected with the 
former, that without them the 
whole duty of man cannot be faid 
to be complete. Such are the ob- 
ligations of rendering virtue fo a 
miable in the eyes of others, as to 
attraé their efteem, or, in more fa- 
miliar language, of holding out 
fuch an example as they cannot 
but with to follow. Without this 
men may live for themielves ; they 
may enjoy a felfifh and folitary 
contentment, but they neglect one 
of the highelt precepts of wifdom, 
and one of the earlicit commanas 
of Chriftianity. The great author 
of our religion charges his — 
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ers to let their light fo fhine be- 
fore men, as that they may imbibe 
its heat, and praife the fource 
from whence it comes. 
Notwithftanding any in} ‘union 
fo pofitive as to be univerfally 
binding, and notwit hftanding aE; 
guments from reafon and policy 
fo cogent as to admit of no refuta- 
tion, it is too certain that many 
perfons of rigid morals and of 
{tri@ honor, are fo far infenfible to 
what they. owe to fociety, as to 
give a forbidding appearance, and 
caftacold and cheerlefs hue over 
every. virtue, awed particularly to 
deterthe young, the gay, and the 
fufceptible, from the company and 
example that would otherwile im- 
prove their gaiety, make virtue 
familiar, aud innocence fecure. 
Hence, overawed, by a feverity 
which they cannot yet have de- 
ferved, and daunted by an aufteri- 
ty, which they cannot feel only as 
an unmeaning punifhment, they 
are driven into affociations with 
perfons ef their own age and tem- 
per, where nothing is to be learn- 
ed but what they Enow, and noth. 
ing pradtifed but what is natural. 
Hence, too, they are infulated 


from that company in which they | 


might acquire the benefits of ex- 
perience, and be taught the moder- 
ation of wifdom. Hence they 
have fo much to learn at a heavy 
expence, and one generation pro- 
fits but Little from the wifdom of 
the paft. Hence a repetition, from 
age to age, of follies againft which 
we have no caution, of embarraf.- 
ments from which we cannot ef- 
cape, and of crimes, the enormity 
of which we learn only ia their 
punifhment. 

The celebrated retorician, Quin- 
tilian, in the motto perfixed to his 
effay, jallly obferves, that there 
are fome men whofe virtues are 
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without amiablenefs, and others 
whofe very vices are agreeable. 
Of the truth of this we have many 
proofs, and there. is, it may. be be- 
lieved, no man who cannot point 
out fome one of his friends, the at- 
traction of whofe virtues is facri- 
ficed tothe indulgence of an un- 
equal and uncommodating tem- 
per, and whofe chara3ter, however 
perfe@ in the external. obfervances 
of virtue and piety, is wanting in 
thofe qualities which would render 
his company an inducement, and 
his example a leffon. Others on 
the contrary; there are, who, re- 

ardlefs of all morai obligations, 
pofie’s thofe fhining and agreeable 
gtalities which invineibly gain 
profelytes, by enlivening the facial 
hour, and providing that kind of 
entertainment which we expeé& 
when we relinguith Rudy, or relax 
from labor. So frequen:ly, indeed 
do-fuch examples recur, that they 
wre thought to be natural, and in 
works profefledly defcriptive of hu- 
man life and manners, io novels 
and plays, we very frequently 
meet with a moralift who is four 
and implacable, and a rake who 
18 carclefs & agreeable. On which 
fide the young mind will fix its bi- 
as is.unhappily a matter of frequent 
experience. 

It follows from fa&s like thefe, 
at leaft if they be allowed the me- 
rit of truth, that wifdom and vir- 
tue ougin x.uvcr to be feperated, 
that he who has nct learned to 
render his morality agreeable, and 
his piety cheerful, is better calcu 
lated to perform the aulterities of 
monaitic retirement, than to fulfil 
the obligations of focial life. In 
the cellor the cloifer, he may du- 
ly fubmit to the rites of fuperfti- 
tion, and may even exceed the pe- 
nances of fabléd faints ; but in fo- 
cial life he takes comfort awav, and 
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leaves nothing in return. He in. 
itructs none by precepts which are 
contrived to frighten, and allures 
none by an example which feems 
too remote from common life to 
have any relation to it. He tor- 
gets that the religion which he 
would {upport, if it be not cheerful, 
approaches to remorife, and if it be 
not confolatory, is entangled in 
fuperttition. No man has a better 
right, if the expreflion may be ufed, 
to be cheerful, than he who feels 
the rational belief, and the chaften- 
el hopes and fears of revealed re- 
licion. But if he who poifefses 
thefe has an untoward temper, 
which kindnefs cannot molify, an 
unkindly manner which prohibits 
approach, and a forbidding afpect 
which deltroys freedom, what can 
follow, but that vice will foon put 
onthe alluring garb which virtue 
difdains, and none will feem cheer- 
ful but thofe who are thoughilefs, 
nor happy, but thofe who are im- 
provident ? 

It is a common error, and even 
with men whofe belief in revela- 
tion is ftrong, and whole practice 
of virtue is unfullied, that their 
duty is limited to certain obfer- 
vances of an external kind exprefs- 
ly enjoined, and that the cultiva- 
tion of a right temper, and frame 
of mind toward the world, may be 
neglected as unattainable, or def- 
pifed as unneceflary. Where this 
is ancrror of the undezftanding, 
they may be pardoned for their 
weaknefs, and tolerated for their 
fincerity. If it be obftinacy of 
will and pervility of temper, it will 
not be mentioned with equal rel- 
pect by him who regards the wel- 
tare of mankind. It is a miftake, 
fatal to the true exercife and chiet 
purpoles of religion. That religi- 
ous fyftem which has no effe@ on 
the temper, may be fulpe&ed to 
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be fuperficial, to be cafual, and ts, 
be tranfilory, in its operations and 
influences. ‘Fhe immediate ob. 
fervances of devotion may be con- 
ducted with fervency, and may 
end in refolutions of amendment : 
but if the warmth of devotion ceate 
with its expreflion,and if refoluiions 
be no longer remembered than 
they are formed, it is not too much 
to fay that the mind is weak, con. 
tent with ceremonies, and negleé- 
ful of what only can be deemed 
important. On the other hand 
the piety which is unaflumiag, 
which {peaks in ations, and not in 
forms only, implies a mind culti- 
vated above the barrennefs of vul- 
garity, and fortified above the in- 
conveniencies which arife from pet- 
ty vexations. It is connected with 

enevolence to ali mankind, and 
difcovers itfelfin a focial difpofition 
which makes virtue eftimable and 
honorable, and vice obnoxious and 
difgraceful. It rivets the atten- 
tion, engages the affeétions, and 
wins over the young, the gay, and 
the thoughtlefs. Animated by 
fuch examples fet before them at a 
time when they have not been be- 
guiled out of their belief in revela-. 
tion,they ‘become firft regular, and 
then pious.’ 

Montaigne, an author, who wih 
much to blame, has lett us much 
to admire, obferves, ‘that the molt 
manifeft fign ot wifdem isa con- 
tinual cheerfulnefs,’ The fentiment 
rnay be adopted, without referve, 
in the prefent caie, if to prevent 
miftaken notions, we fubititute rz- 
ligion for wifdom. We cannot, 
it is true, live in this world, and 
claim an exemption froin its evils. 
We cannot promife ourfelves that 
to-morrow will be as to day, and’ 
that while others fuffer, we fhall 
efcape ; but, fortified by the hopes 
which are held out to the humble, 
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the fincere and the benevolent, we 
can at leaft learn to avoid thofe 
crimes which embitter misfortune, 
and that difcontent which leads to 
defpair. We can at lealt fuffer in 
filence and refignation, without de- 
firing to diffule around us 2 por- 
tionof our own unhappinefs. Who- 
ever examines his own heart, will 
be able to trace much of what he 
culls mifery, to pride, envy, and a 
difcontented temper ; caufes which, 
if he does not labor to remove, 
however apparently fincere he may 
be in performing the external rites 
of Chriftianity, we may certainly 
afirm that he has yet to learn its 


to an army ; but we know that 
difcipline is not valour. 
Whatever degree of credit the 
preceding remmarks may be thought 
entitled to, it is hoped they will 
not be confidered as wholly unne. 
ceeflary, at a time when religion, 
when all that dignifies man, and 
makes life happy, is afiailed, not 
by the weapons of argument, for 
they might be eafily repelled, nar 
by the fneers of ignorance, for 
they may be defpifed; but by an 
appeal to the lives of thofe who 
profefs a belief in religion, and 
yet by erroneous notions of its du- 
tics, leave the young thinker fuf- 


fpirit. Thefe things, itistrue,are pended between fuperitition and 
neceflary, as difcipling is neceflary infidelity. Cc. 
—PAPHDUDG LDH Sltauca cen 


An Interefting account of the Countefs de St. Bat mont, az 


extraordinary French Lady, in the laft Century. 
From Anecdotes of diftinguifhed Perfons, Vol- III, 


———_—— ‘ 


T was in the year 1638, fays ab- 

bé Arnauld, in his very amnf- 
ing memoirs, that { had the honor 
to become acquainted with that 
amazon of our times madame de 
St. Balmont, whofe life was a pro- 
digy of courage and of virtue, unit- 
ing in her perfon all the valor of 
a determined foldier, and all the 
modelty of a truly chriftian wo- 
man. She was of a very good 
family of Lorraine, and was born 
with a difpofition worthy of her 
birth, The beauty of her face 
correfponded to that of her mind, 
but her fhape by no means agreed 
with it, being fmall and rather 
clumfy. Providence, who had 
éeltined her for a life more labo- 
tious than that which females in 
general lead, had formed her 
more robuft and more able to bear 
bodily fatigue. I: had infpired 





her with fo great a contempt for 
beauty, that when fhe had the 
fmall pox fhe was as pleaied to be 
marked with it as other women 
are affiicted on a fimilar occafion, 
and faid that it would enable her 
to appear more like aman. She 
was married to the count de Sr. 
Balmont, who was not infertor to 
her either in birth or in merit 
they lived together very happily 
till the troubles that arofe in Lor 
rain obliged them to feparate. The 
count was conftantly employed by 
the duke his fovereign in a manne: 
fuitable to his rank and 
except once, when he gave him 
command ot a poor feebte fortref: 
in which he had the aflurance ta 
refit the agms of Louis ATV ior 
feveral days together, at the rif 
of being treated with the molt ex 
treme feverity of military Jaw, 
which 
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all thole officers who 
without any profpeé fuccefs. 
M. de St. Baimont went indeed 
farther and added infolence to 
rafhnefs ; for at every thot of can- 
non thit was fired at the fortrefs, 
he appeared at the windows attend- 
ed by fome Gddlers, who played 
by his fide. This madnefs (for 
one cannot cal it by a more gen- 
tle nume) had nearly cof{ him very 
dear; tor when he was taken pri- 
foner it was agitated in the coun. 
fel of war, compofed of the officers 
whom he had treated with this in- 
folence, whether he fhould not be 
hang up immediately ; but regard 
was paid to his birth, and perhaps 
to his courage, however indifcreet. 
Madame de St. Balmont remain- 
ed upon his eftates to take care of 
them. Hitherto fhe had only ex- 
erted her foldier-like difpofition i in 
hunting and fhooting (which is a 
kind of war) but very foon an op- 
portunity prefented itfelfofrealiziag 
it, and it was this : an officer in our 
cavalry had taken up his quarters 
upon one of her hufband’s eftates, 
and was living there at difcretion, 
Madame de St. Balmont fent him 
a very civil letter of complaint on 
his ili behaviour, which he treated 
with great con‘cmpt. Pigned at 
tls, fhe was refolved that he fhould 
give her fatisfattion, and merely 
confulting her refentment, fhe 
wrote to hun a note, figned, Le 
chevalicr de St. Balmont. In this 
note fhe obferved to him, that the 
ungertleman-like manner in which 
le had behaved to his fitter in Jaw, 
obliged him to refent it, and that 
he would give him with his fword 
that fatisfaction wh'c) his “tie 
had refuied.  "Vhe officer accepted 
the challeage, and repaired to the 


piace appoiated. Madame de St 


hold out 
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which denounces the moft infamous 
and degrading punifhment againtt 


3almont met him dreffed in men's 
clothes. 
They immediately drew their 
{words, and our heroine had the 
advantage of him; when, after ha- 
ving difarmed him, fhe faid, with 
a very gracious fmile you thought 
fir, 1° make no oa a that you 
were fighting with Le chevalier de 
St. Balmont ; it is, however ma- 
dame de St. Balmont of that name 
who returns you your fword, -and 
hegs you in future to pay more re+ 
gard to the requetts of the ladies, 
She then left ‘him covered witl: 
fhame and confufion; and as the 
Rory goes, he immediately abfent- 
ed himfelf and no one ever faw 
him afterward. But be that as it 
may, this incident ferving merely 
to inflame the courage of the fair 
challenger, the did not reft fatisfi- 
ed with merely preferving her ef- 
tates by répelling force by force, 
but the afforded protection to many 
of the gentlemen in her neighbor- 
hood, who made no fcruple to take 
refuge in her village, and to put 
themielvés under her orders when 
fhe took the field, which the al: 
ways did with fuc: efs, her defigns 


being executed with a prudence e- 


quai to her courage. I have oft- 
en, jays the abbe been im company 
with this extraordinary perfonage 
at the houfe of madame de Feu: 


quieres wife to the celebrated mar- 


ihal of that name at Verdun ; and 


it was quite ridiculous to fee how 
embarrafled the appeared in her 
female drefs, and (after fhe had 
quitted it in “ town) with what 
eate and {pirit the got on horfeback, 
and attended the ladies that were 
of her party, and whom the had 
left in her carriage in their little 
excuriions into the country. 

‘The manner of living, however, 
of madame de St. Balmont, fw far 
removed from that of her fex, and 

whieh 
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ich in all other females who have 
attempted it, has ever been found 
united with libertinifm of .man- 
fers, was in her accompanied with 
nothing that bore the leaft refem- 
blance to it. When fhe was ar 
home in time of peace her whole 
day was employed in offices of re- 
ligion ; in prayers, in reading the 
pitle and books of devotion, in 





vifiting the poor of her parifh, 
whom fhe was ever affifting with 
the moft adtive zeal of charity. 
This manner of living procured 
her the admiration and efleem of 
perfons of ail ¢defcriptions in her 
neighborhood, and infured her 2 
degree of refpec&t that could not 
have beea greater toward a queen. 
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Description of PEKIN, rwe caprrat or CHINA. 


From Anderfon’s account of Lord Macartney’s Embafly. 
ee ' 





EKIN, or as the natives pro- 

nounce it Petchea, the me- 
tropolis of the Chinefe empire, is 
fituated in one hundred and fixteen 
degrees of eaft longitude, and be- 
tween forty, and forty one degrees 
of north latitude. It is defended 
by a wall that inclofes a fquare 
fpace of about twelve leagues in 
circumferance ; there is a grand 
gate in the center of each angle, 
and as many leffler ones at each 
corner of the wall. They are 
very ftrongly arched and fortified 
by a fquare building, or tower, of 
feven ftories, that iprings from the 
top of the gateway: the fides of 
which are itrengthened by a para- 
pet wall, with port-holes for ord- 
nance. ‘the windows of this 
building are of wood, and painted 
to imitate the muzzle of a great 
gun which is fo exactly reprefented, 
that the deception is not difcover- 
able but on a near approach : there 
are nine of thefe windows to each 
ftory on the tront towards the fub- 
urbs. 

Thefe gates are double; the 
firft arch of which is very ftrongly 
built of a kind of free-itone, and 
not of marble as has been related 
by fome writers the depth of it 


ig about thirty feet, and in the 
middle of the entrance is a ve 
trong door, of fix inches thick, and 
fortified with iron bolts ; this arch- 
way leads to a large fquare which 
contains the barracks for foldiers, 
confifting of mean wooden houfes 
of ‘two itories : on turning to the 
left, the fecond gateway is feen, 
whofe arch is of the fame dimen- 
fions as that already dCefcribed, 
but without the tower. 

At each of the principal gates 
there is a {trong guard of foldiers, 
with feveral pieces of ordnance 
placed on each fide of the inner en- 
trance. Thele gates are opened 
at the dawn of day, and fhut at 
ten o’clock at night, after which 
hour all communication with the 
city from the fuburbsis impra‘ti- 
cable ; nor will they be open on 
any pretence or occafion, whatever, 
without a fpecial order from the 
principal mandarin of the city. 

The four leffler gates defend- 
ed by a fmall fort built on the wall, 
which is always guarded by a body 
of troops. 

The wallis about thirty feet high 
and ten feet in breadth on the top. 
The foundation is of ftone, and 
appears about two feet from 
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the farface of the earth: the up- 
sper partis of brick, and gradually 
diminifhes from the bottom to the 
top. Whetheritis a folid ftru@ure 
or only filled up with mortar or 
rubbith, i" a circumitance coucern- 
ing which I could not procure any 
authentic ‘information. 

This wall is defended by out- 
works and batteries, at fhort dilt- 
ances from each other; each of 
them being «‘rengthened by a 
fmall fort, though none of the 
fortifications are garrifoned but 
thofe which are attached to the 
gates ; and though there is a brealt 
work of three feet high, with port- 
boles for cannon, which crowns the 
whole length of wall, there is not 
a fingle gan mounted upon it. On 
the fide toward the city, it is, im 
fome places quite perpendicular ; ; 
and in others, forms 9 gentle de 
clivity from the top to the ground. 
It is: cuftomary tor bodies of fol- 
diets to patrole the wail every night 
during the time that the emperor 
refides in in the city, which is from 
OSober to April, when his impe- 
rial majefly goes to a favorite e place 
in Tartary. From its perfe& ftate 
of repair and general appearance, 
I fhould rather fuppofe it to be’a 
modern erection, and that many 
vears could not have pafled away 
fince it underwent a complete re- 
pair, or was entirely rebuilt. 

The difance from the fouth 
gate, where we entered, to the eait 
gate through which we paffed out 
ef the city, comprehends on the 
molt moderate computation, a 
eourfe of ten miles. The princi- 
pal ftreets are equally fpacious and 
couvement, being one hundred and 
forty feet in breadth, and of areat 
lengt! hy but are only paved on each 
fide for foot paflengers. The po- 
lice of the city, however fpares no 
pains to keep the middle part clean, 


and free from all kinds of nuifances 
there being large bodies of fcaven. 
gers continually employed for that 
purpofe, who are aflilted as well as 
controuled in their duty by foldiers 
ftationed in every diftri@, to 
enforce a due obfervance of the 
laws that have been enaéted, and 
the regulations which have been 
framed, for poreferving civil ordet 
among the people, and the muni- 
cipal economies of this immenfe 
city. I obferved as we paffed along 
a great number of men who were 
fprinkling the ftreets with water, 
mm order to lay the duft, which in 
dry weather would not only be 
troublefome to paflengers, but very 
obnoxious ako to the thops ; whofe 
commudities muft be more or 
lefs injured were it not for this 
beneficial and neceflary precaution. 

Though the houfes at Pekin are 
low and mean, when con!idered with 
refpect to fize and doméflic accom: 
modation, their exterior appearance 
¥ very hanfome and elegant, as 
the Chinefe take a great pride in 
beautifying the fronts of their {hops 
and dwellings ; the upper part of 
the former 1s ornamented with a 
profufion of golden characters ;— 
and on roofs of the latter are fre- 
quent galleries, rich in painting & 
other decoration ; where numerous 
parties of women are feen to a- 
mufe themfelves according to the 
fathion of the country. ‘lhe pil- 
lars, which are erected before the 
doors of the fhops, are gilded and 
painted, having a flag fixed at the 
top, whofe ch araéters fpecify the 
name and bufinefs of the owner: 
tables are alfo {pread with commo- 
dities, and lines attached to thele 
pillars are hung with them. 

I obferved a great number of 
butchers fhops whofe mode of 
cutting up their meat refembles 
our own; nor can the markets of 
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London boaf a better fupply of 
flefh than is to be found in Pekin. 
My curiolity induced’ me to inquire 
the prices of their meat, and on 
my entering the flop, I faw ona 
ftall before it an earthen ftove, 
with a gridiron placed upon it ; 
and on my employing a variety of 
figus to obtain the information I 
wanted, the butcher inttantly be- 
gan to cut off {mall thin flices of 
meat about a dozen of thefe flices, 
which might altogether weigh {e- 
ven or eight ounces; and when [ 
paid him, which I did by giving’ 
him a ftring of caxee, or imall 
coin, he pulled off, as I fuppofe, 
the amount 2f his demand, which 
was one conderon, or ten caxee, the 
only current money in the empire. 
1 faw numbers ot people in o- 
ther butcher’s fhops, as | patied 
along, regaling themielves in Lie 
fame manner. 

The houfes for perceiain, uten- 
fils and crnaments, are peculiarly 
attractive, having a row of bre ad 
fhelves ranged above each other, 
an the tront of their fhops, on 
which they difpofe the moit beau- 

tiful {pecimens of their trade in a 
manner full of fancy and effect 

Befide the variety of sais 
which are ftationary in this great 
city, there are many thoulands of 
its inhabitants who cry their goods 
about, as we ice in our own me- 
tropolis. ‘They generally have a 
bamboo placed acrois their fhoul- 
ders, and a bafket at each end of 
it, in which they carry 4th, vegeta- 
bles, eggs, and other fimilar arti. 
cles. "Phe e are alfo great num- 
bers of hawkers and pedlars, who 
g0 about with bags ftrapped on 
their fhoulders'like a knapiack, 
which contain various kinds of 
ftuff goods, the folds of which are 
expofed to view. In felling thefe 
fiuffs, thev 1 


a 


fe the cub'e mieafure of 
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fixteen inches. Barbers alfo aré@’ 
feen ruining about the ftreets in 
great plenty, with every initrument 
known in this country for fhaving 
the head, and cleanfing the ears: 
they carry with them for this pur- 
pofe a portible chair, a portible 
ftove, and a {mall veffel of water, 
and whoever withes to undergo ei- 
ther of thefe operations, fits down 

in the ftreet, while the operator per- 
forms his office, for which he re- 
ceives a mace. 
their profefficn, they carry a pair of 
large fteel tweezers, which they o- 
pen with their fingers, and let them: 
clofe again with {cme degree of vio- 


lence,which produces a fhrili found, 


thatis heard ata confiderable dii- 
tance! and fuch is their mode of 
iecking employment. That this 
trade in Clunats a very protitable 
ove, mav be pronounced, becaufe 
every man mult be fhaved on a 
part orthe head where it is impoi 
fible to thave himfelf 

In feveral-ot the flreeits | fave 
perfons engaged in felliog off goods 
by aucuon; the auctioneer ftood on 
a platform furrounded with the va. 
rious articles he had to tell: he 
delivered himfelf in a loud and 
bawling manner, but the imiling 
countenances of the audience, whicia 
was the only language I could in- 
terpret, feemed to expreis the enter 
tainment they received from his 
harangvre. 

At each .end of the principai 
ftreets, for there are nO {quares 
in Pekin, there is a large gateway 
fancifully pain rye with a handfome 
roof, coloured and varnitlied ; be 
neath which t..¢ name of the ftreet 
is written in golden characters 
thefe arches terminate the nominal 
treet, otherwile there would be 
ftreets in fome parts of the city of 
at leaft five miles in length, whici 
are formed into feveral divifions by 
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thefe gateways. They are very 
handfome, as well as central objects 
and are railed in on each fide from 
the foot pavement. 

_ The narrow ftreets are enclofed 
at each end with {mall lattice gates, 
which are always flut during the 
night ; but all the confiderable 
ftreets are guarded both night and 
day by the foldiers, who wear 
fwords by their fides, and carry 
long whips in their hands, to 
clear the ftreets of any _inconveni- 
ent throng of people, and to chaf- 
tife fuch as are re!ractory in ordi- 
nary decorum or good behavior. 

‘Notwithftanding the vat extent 
of this place, there is little or no 
variety in their houfes, as I have 
before obferved, but in the colors 
with which they are painted; they 
are in reality nothing better than 
temporary booths, erected entirely 
for exterior fhew, and without a- 
ny view to ftrength or durability. 
It is very rare, indeed, to fee a 
houfe of more than one ftory, ex- 
cept fuch as belong to manda- 
tins, and even thofe are covered 
as it were, by the walls which rife 
above every houfe or building in 
Pekin, except a lofty pagoda, and 
the imperia! palace. 

There are no carriages ftand- 
ing in the ftreets for the conveni- 
ence of the inhabitants, like our 
hackney coaches in London: the 
higher clafies of people keep pa- 
Yanquins, and others of lefs dif- 
tinction have covered carts drawn 
by a horfe or mule. 

The opinion, that the Chinefe 
women are excluded from the 
view of flrangérs, has very liit'e, if 
any, fewndation, as among the im. 
menfe crowd aflembled to fee the 
cavalcade of the Englih embaffy, 
one fourth of the whole at leat 
were women ; a far greater pro- 
portion of that fex than is to bs 


feen in any ¢oncourfe of people 
whom curiofity afflembles in our 
own country: and if the idea is 
founded in truth, that curiofity is a 
peculiar charatteriftic of the fe. 
male difpofition in Europe, I fhall 
prefume to fay that, from the eag. 
ernefs which we obferved in the 
looks of the Chinefe women, as we 
paffed by them, that the quality 
which has jult been mentioned is 
equally as prevalent among the 
fair ones of Afia. 

The women we faw on our paf. 
fage through Pekin poffeffed, in 
general, great delicacy of feature, 
and fair ikins by nature, with 
which, however, they are not con. 
tent, and therefore whiten them 
with cofmetics ; they likewife em- 
ploy vermilion, but in a manner 
wholly different from the appiica. 
tion of rouge among our Europe. 
an ladiés, for they mark the mid- 
dle of their lips with it, by a ftripe 
of its deepeft color, which, without 
pretending to reafon upon it, cer- 
tainly heightened the effect of their 
features. Their eyes are very 
fmall, but powerfully brilliant, and 
their arms extremely long and 
flender. The only difference be- 
tweén the women of Pekin, and 
thofe we had already feen, as it ap- 
peared to us, was that the former 
wear a fharp peak of black velvet 
or filk, which is ornamented with 
tones, and defcends from the ban- 
dages which. have already been 
mentioned, where they are fuffered 
to attain their natural growth. 

When we had pafled through 
the eaftern gate of the city, fome 
confufion having ariien among the 
buggage carts, the whole procel- 
fion was obliged to halt. I, taere- 
fore, teok the opportunity of ea fing 
my limbs, which were very muc’l 
cramped by the inconvenience of 
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gachine, and perceeng a number 
of women, in the crowd that fur- 
rounded us, [ ventured to approach 
them ; and, addreffing them with 
Chouau, (or beautiful) they appear- 
ed to be extremely diverted, and 
gathering round me, but with an 
air of great modefy and polite- 
nefs, they examined the make and 
form of my clothes, as well as the 
texture of the materials with which, 
they were compofed. When the 
carts began to move off, I took 
leave of thefe obliging females, by 
a gentle fhake of the hand, which 
they tendered to me with the moft 
graceful affability; nor did the 
men, who were prefent, appear to 
be at all diffatisfied with my con- 
duét, but, on the contrary, expref- 
fed, as far as I could judge, very 
great fatisfaction at this public at- 
tention I paid to their ladigs. It 
appears, therefore, that in this city, 
the women are not divelted of a 
degree of their liberty, and, confe- 
quently, that the jealoufy attribut- 
ed fo univerfally to the Chinefe 
men is not a predominant quality, 
at leaft in the capital of the empire. 
Among other objects which we 
faw in our way, and did not fai} to 
attraé our notice, we meta fune. 
ral proceon, which proved to bea 
very ftriking and folemn fpedtacle : 
the coffin is covered by a canopy 
gecorated with curtains of fattin, 


enriched with gold and flowers, 
and hung with efcutcheons: it is 
placed on a large bier or platform 
and carried by at leaft fifty or fixty 
men, who fupport it on their fhoul- 
ders with long bamboos crofling 
each other, and march eight a- 
breaft with flow and folemn ftep. 
A band of mufic immediately fol- 
lows, playing a kind of dirge, 
which was not without a mixture 
of pleafing tunes: the relations 
and friends of the deceafed perfon 
then followed,arrayed in black and 
white dreffes. 

Having pafled through the eaf- 
tern fuburbs of the city, we enter- 
ed intoa rich and beautiful coun- 
try, when a fhort Rage of-abour 
four miles brought us to one of the 
emperor’s palaces named Yeumen- 
man-yeumen, where we arrived 
about five o’clock in the afternoon, 
opprefled wjth fatigue from the 
extreme heat of tie day, and the 
various impediments which ob. 
ftructed our paflage, arifing from 
the immenfe crowds of people that 
may be faid to have filled up the 
whole way from Tong-tehew, to 
this place, a journey of thirts; 
miles. 

In a fhort time after our arrivai 
we received a very fcanty and in- 
different refrefhment, when th¢ 
whole fuite retired to fleep off the 
fatigue of the day. 


Fe 


STORY of the GOUT and the FLEA, 


= 
FROM THE LOOKER-OW, 





| Met with 4 comical little fable 
the other day, which perhaps 
may beasnew to my readers, as 
at was to myfelf. 

It happened on a certain day, 
that Gout and a Flea took into their 
heads to travel together. They 
proceeded fociably enough oa their 

Fol. FGM. 


way till night drew on, and it be- 
came neceflary to think of repofe. 
As it was perfe&tly dark when they 
entered a large town, where they 
propofed to reft themfelves, it was 
too late to feek for acquaintances, 
or to be particular about accom- 
modations, That they might find 
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a more eafy reception, they agreed 
to go feparately ir. fearch of lodg- 
ings; and foit fell out, that the 
Flea took up his quarters at the 
houfe of the worthipful mayor, 
while Gout was entertained by a 
poor fifherman who lived in the 
fuburbs: The next morning our 
travellers met by times to profeeute 
their journey. After the birt com- 
pliments had pafled, they began to 
be particular in their mutual in- 
quiries as to the manner in which 
the preceding night had been fpent ; 
for no.hing could be more appar- 
ent than that neither had had his 
needful repofe. ‘A murrain take 
this inhofpitable town,” cries 
Gout, as he limped along with pain 
and difficulty, “‘ I never have been 
fo {curvily treated in all my life. I 
had hardly got foot in the houfe of 
that rafcaily fifhe:man, before I 
was clapped into a jackboot, and 
tired as 1 was, carricd out by this 
inhuman fellow jnto the midft of 
an eel pond, where I was kept three 
miferable hours up to my calf in 
water : judge if I have enjoyed a 
very refrefhing repoie. I never was 
happy inlow company. Give me 
a gentleman, fays |.” “ And give 





and Flea. 


me,” returned the Flea, subbin 

his eyes, and yawning piteonfly, 
“ give me any thing rather than 2 
gentleman. No fooner had I be- 
gun to ftretch myfelf between the 
fhoulder blades of Monheur, the 
mayor, apd taken a mouthful of 
fupper,before fuch a riot was com- 
menced, as was never heard be- 
fore in the world: I thought all 
the elements were coming together 
todeftroy me. The bell was rung 
a dozen times in a minute, and the 
room was pre‘ently filled with a 
fet of the moft determined affaf 
fins, that were ever met for the 
purpofes of deftruction. After be- 
ing bruifed in every part of my 
body, and hunted about for the 
fpace of two hours, I with great 
difficulty efcaped with my life, 
My dear friend, we muft contrive 
better in future : you are always 
boafting of your reception among 
the great, where you are feated on 
fatin fofas, and have your toes 
as much regarded as it they were 
the pope’s. In God’s name keep 
thefe elepancies to yourfelf ; but 
give me content and a cottage ag 
long as I live.” Hb 





 ——___ 
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Copy of a CURIOUS PAPER, or CHARM, 
which the famous WORTLEY MONTAGUE wore about his neck, until the 
moment in which he died. 


“ HE original charm is writ- 
ten in Arabic, now in the 
pofleflion of Signior Marfili, Pro- 
feflor of Botany at Padua. The 
prefent tranflation was done, not 
trom the Arabic, but from an Ita- 
lian verfion, which the proprietor 
had cauied to be executed with 
great care and fidelity. 
‘* IN THE RAME OF GOD, MISERI- 
CORDIA, 
« We are told in the tales of 
Seecich Gemalduddia Jufof (to 


—_ 


whom may the mercy of God be 
fhewn) that’ Ffaliffa, the Lord of 
Credenti had ia his fervice a hun- 
dred young flaves, all of whom 
were of‘extraordinary beauty. It 
happened one day that a black 
woman, called Mergian, was pre- 
fented to him, for whom it was im- 
poflible to’ awaken the paffions of 
whoever beheld her: to foch 2 
degree was fhé difgufling and de- 
formed. The moment Haliifa 
faw her his affe¢tions weve raifed 
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to the greateft height. He fell in 
love,and neglected the other flaves, 
Day and night he lived only with 
her, and placed in her hands all 
his poflefions. He;could not be 
without her for a fingle moment, 
and confulted her in affairs.of the 
atmoft importance, to the great af, 
tonifhment of the matrons and o- 
ther flaves. By the divine per- 
miffion fhe one day fell fick, and 
her infirmity continually increaf- 
ing, was accomplifhed alfo in her 
that divine decree which circum- 
fcribes and renders inevitable the 
final clofe of mortal life. She was 
afterwards firipped to be buried. 
But this was not permitted by her 
enamored maller, who for three 
days and three nights took no féod 
not fo much as a drop of water, 
and deplored his lofs beyond the 
teach of Confolation. } 

‘The holy minifters of the Ca- 
non aflembled about him, and by 


- various exhortations prevailed on 


him to allow her to be interred. 
As they were carrying her body 
to its tomb, the following prayer 
fell from the ringlets of her hair, 
and was immediately carried ta 
the Sovereign. Ass foon as he had 
tead it, he defired to fee the dead 
body, which then appeared even in 
his eyes; a frightful and deformed 
flave. He was firuck with furprife 
and aftonifhment. When the 
minifters of the Court knew that 
Mergian no longer appeared beau- 
tifal in the éyes of her matter, they 
difcovered this change to be occa- 
fioned by, the pious ejaculation 
which fhe had conftantly worn. So 
that taking it from the hands of 
their Sovereign, and confidering 
its fubftance, they declared it to be 
good, of incomparable accuraty, 
and worthy of their entire appro- 
bation, ‘This ought to be worn 
about the perfoh, or in the hair, 


in order to feel its prodigious ef- 
fects. It renders the perfon who 
wears it invulnerableto the darts of 
flander, preferves them from en- 
chantments, and every other per- 
verfe operation of human malice, 


and gives duration and increafe to | 


profperity and pleafure. Whoever 
doubts the efficacy of this relique, 
is-certainly both Atheift and Infi- 
del, May the Lord God preferve 
us from iuch blindneis : 
PRAYER. 
_.“ LTimplore the aid of thee, O 
moft high Ged, to whom ate due 
both homage. and praife; who by 
thine own infcrutable means halt 
eftablithed poverty and riches: of 
thee, inhabitant of the empyrean 
firmament, munificent and libéral, 
who cant give life to things inani- 
mate : of thee, who haf created 
man, woman and invilfible fpirits ; 
who cank preferve to us that 
which thou haff given us; who 
caft difpofe at thy pleafure all 
things uponearth ; King of kings, 
and Author of the Books of the 
Holy Law ; of thee from whom 
are derived all merits and all grac- 
es, endued with infinite power and 
greatnefs. Lord of the Worldand 
of Eternity. God Omnipotent, 
whofe divine attributes I worflhio 
with all humility. I invoke that 
aid which thou haft promifed me! 
Thou who haft created the dark: 
hefs, and the light of the fun, and 
of the moon: who haft diltinguith- 
ed and feparated the days from 
the nights; who haft made the 
Heavens and all that is therein; 
who with provident counfel halt 
created Paradife and Hell; who 
haft made to appear thy wifdom in 
the Koran, ornament of true be- 
lievers ; in the creation of Adam 
and Eve, and in that of Enoch ; 
in the invention of the ark of No. 
ah ; in the events with which the 
AI¢ 
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life of Abraham has been accom- 
panied ; of Iimael, of Jofeph, of 
Jacob, of Job, of Zachariah, of 
Lot, of David, of Locman, the 
wife man of Arabia, of Mofes, of 
Jefus, and of Maria : Thou who art 
the creator of the earth and of the 
fea; the Author of the Mofaic 
Law, of the Gofpel, and of the 
Pfalms of David: Thou who haf 
inftituted the holy pilgrimage to 
Mecca; who infpireft mildneis and 


perfuafion into the Prophets,amon 
whom thou haf in an efpeci 
manner diftinguifhed Mahomet : 
who haf given fometithes to the 
aftonifhment of mankind, the power 
of fpeech to brutes ; who art the 
Guardian of the human race, do 
thou guard me and keep me in thy 
grace, fince there is neither power 
nor virtue except in thee, alone, O 
God, great, fublime and munif- 
cent.” 
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HELPS for MEMORY. 
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S merifory is the ftorehoufe 

of knowledge, it may be of 
ufe to point out a few methods for 
enlarging it, or accommodating 
its prefent fize to a more conveni- 
ent difpofal of its contents. Thofe 
who labor under any defeéts in the 
nature of this faculty, fhould care- 
fully attend to them, and apply 
fuitable’ rethediés. 

The ftate of the merhory prin- 
cipally depends on that of thebrain, 
and if the latter be too hot o¢ too 
coldgthe former will fuffer lofs. A 
proper mixtore of heat and cold is 
moft favourable tomemory. Lord 
Bacon, in fome part of his works, 
prefcribes particular medicines for 
reftoring it to a juft balance, where 
it is wanting. Our own experience, 
however, will teach us how to act 
if’ thartly cafes: Too much fleep, 
by fupifying the head, and too lit- 
tle, by inflaming’ it, are extremes 
equally pernicious to thé attain. 
ment of learning. The ftudent 
muft avoid nightly watchings and 
morning flumbers, as he would in- 
temperance, which is not lefs fatal 
to the mind. 

Having feen how the brain is 
difpofed by natare, our care muft 
be dire‘ted to the application of it 
as it refpets memory. We fhould 


be careful not to commit things to 


be remembered, fill they are well 
digefted, and accurately under- 
ftood ; the views of the mind 
fhould be cleat and _ pointed. 
Every objec of thought fhould bé 
reviewed in fucceffion, and canvaff- 
ed with a fcrupulous exactnefs. 
When there is an imperfect com- 
prehenfion of ideas, the knowledge 
fréfalting is unimportant and tranf- 
itory. There can be no extenfivd 
degree of retention, without un- 
derftanding. The traces which 
ideas, pafling through the brain, 
leave upon it, are deeper, or faint- 
er, in proportion to the vigor of 


conception. Men who think fu-_ 


perficially, are feldom retentive : 
impreflions follow one another fuf- 
ficiently quick, but, like circles in 
the water, they vanifh as foon as 
they are made. Inattention is the 
fource of this imperfection. They 
are at no pains to examine their 
ideas, to compare them with each 
other, and difcern their agreement 
or difference. Hence their ideas 
are retained for a fhort time, and 
the mind is always kept in a ftate 
of blank. 

Befides a juft underftanding, 
method is alfo neceffary. It not 
only affifts us in the a@ of com- 
thitting to memory, but will ferve 
#o retain or recall ideas which ap~ 

pear 
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gear to beloft. Every one’s expe- 
tience fhews the advantages of 
method. For example, how eafily 
the fcholar gets off any paflage 
from an author who obferves a 
connettion of thought ; while the 
fame number of lines, compofed 
of independent fentences, coft him 
infinite labor, and perhaps are at 
lat badly committed. When 
there is no bond of union amongtt 
our conceptions, but only a random 
telation to each other, it cannot be 
expected that the mind fhould be 
ready in recollection,or dexterous in 
pafling from one — to another. 

As man is conftantly bufy in a- 
mafling materials of knowledge, he 
would be embarraffed how to a- 
dapt the whole to ufeful ends, if he 
had not the art of connecting ideas of 
the fame fpecies or clafs. When any 
new ideais acquired, it fhould be 
immediately annexed to that bun- 
dle of therti peculiar to it. Thus 
knowledge is divided into parts or 
fetions, according to its quality ; 
and, upon each addition, the mind 
takes a general furvey of that part 
of it to which the newly-entered 
idea belongs. Hence arifes a dou- 
ble advantage, viz. of imprinting 
frefh ideas, and recovering the ine- 
mory of old ones. 

Nothing can be more prejudici- 
2] to literary acqtifitions than that 
hurry of mind to which fome bufy 
fpirits are fubjected. Coolne/? and 
deliberation, on which the formation 
of true ideas, as well as the reten- 
tion of them, is dependent, belong 
to fouls inclined to peace and tran- 
guility. How can memory exer- 
cife her powers amidft tumult and 
diftraf&tion |! There muft be no in- 
telleftual commotion while a train 
of thought is carried on ; but the 
Dara compofure fhould be ftu- 

ied. 


Whatever is read, cr thought, 
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fhould be the fubje& of converfa. 
tion. It is of inconceivable help 
to memory, by deepening impref. 
fions on the mind, and evincin 
how far our ftudies have been well 
digefted. Converfation like a mir- 
ror, difcovers our imperfections in 
knowledgé, and often removes the 
flattering opinions which we had 
formed of our powers. 

Writing alfo has a very immpref- 
five tendency. Whoever is at 
pains to write out any thing in a 
fair legible hand, will facilitate the 
bafinefs of memory. The act of 
writing, fizing the attention on 
each letter and word, the mind, 
in recollection, eafily recalls them 
in the’order of fuccetffion, and joins 
fentences or paragraphs, accord- 
ing to their relative places. It is 
Plato, furely, who remarks that 
writing is apt to produce careleff- 
hefs; and by releafing memory 
from the feverity of her talk, to 
weaken her capacity. But this 
objection holds not good in experi- 
ence. Writing is génerally found 
to ftrengthen weak memories, and 
to render ftrong ones accurate. 

Care mult be taken not to over- 
charge the memory. Small por- 
fons muft employ its firft effays, 
aud a grddual increale be made, 
according to its power. If it be 
too much firained, it will lofe its 
elafticity and force, and, like a 
weak body opprefled with weight, 
grow in imbecility. A few trials 
will convince a perfon to what 
point he may fafely go; and to 
excéed it, is not only ineffeGual to 
any good purpofe, bur, as before 
obferved hurtful. Many teachers, 


from neglecting to eftimate the 
ftrength of boy’s memories, often 
do them a ferious injury, for whick 
nothing can compeniate. 
There have been many devices 
formed for aflifting the memory, 
upon 























tpon the ingenious fcheme of Si- 
monides ; butall of them are tedi- 
us and confined. The belt way 
for acquiring a found memory, is 
by a moderate and conftant exer- 
cife of that faculty. All habits are 
ftrengthened by practice ; and me- 
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mory will as foon yield the fruit of 


it asany other. To improve the 
power of rentention, fhould be the 
conftant care of the ftudent, in or- 
der that induftry and improve. 
fhent may attend each other, as 
uniformly as caufe can effec, 











On the CONVERSE and COMMUNICATION of on? 
IDEAS to the WORLD. 


Lllos juuant immemorata ferentes 
Lngennis oculifque legi, manibufque temeri. HORACE. 


ORE noble employments do 

not engage the mind of 

tnan, than when he is bufy in un- 
folding his latent powers towards 
the benefit and inftruction of his 
fellow creatures. On this account 
T efteem it no {mall calamity when 
it falls to the lot of youth, whofe 
minds have been enriched in the 
paths of literature, whofe bofoms 
itill glow with enthaffaRic ardor in 
the purfuit of knowledge, | to be cut 
off from the intertoutle of rational 
fociety, and enchained éither to 
the frivolous difcourfe of the un- 
learned, or abandoned to the ills 
af book-tanght philofophy. That 
fome advantages may appertain to 
both thefe fituations I do not deny 3 
but who will dare to contend, that 
the fchool for man does not exif 
in the broad bafis of a general and 
unlimited intercourfe with every 
tank of fociety ? To eftablifh my 
affertion, I will enter more fully 
into a confideration of the fubje&, 
The end of our exiftence was 
evidently intended not for the ben- 
efit of ourfelves alone, but that of 
fellow-creatures. Of the truth of 
this I need only appeal to the feel. 
ings of the benevolent mind: he 
feels it not merely a duty his reli- 
gion commands him to perform, 
when he is alleviating their diftreff- 
es, but the genial flame of philan- 
thropy infentibly warms his {oul, 


and he imparts its cheering rays, 
not only from a conviction that he 
is doing what is right, but from 
an inftinctive mmpulte of the heart. 
With fuch a Rate «f mind may we 
reafonably fuppofe man was origi- 
nally endued, ’till the bafer paflions 
fir took root within him, aiid con- 
taminated that innate goodnefs, he 
originally poffefled, "From. this 
nobler exercife of the mind the gra- 
dationis by no means {mall, nor 
the analogy inconfiftent, when we 
cenfider the coincidence which 
theré exifts between his phyfical 
and mental facultie#. 

As we were not all endowed 
with an equal fhare of reafon, as 
we do not all poffefs the fame fore- 
fight, or the fame feelings, the 
love of our friends, the love of 
our country, the love of fame, 
naturally call aloud for a commu- 
nication of the fuperior knowledge 
Wwe may enjoy. It is not my pur- 
pofe to enter into the various me- 
thods each man will take to diffufe 
his knowledge, or the reafons which 
may induce him to counterteit the 
real language of his heurt, and 
miflead his fellow creatures. Ik is 
enough to thew that we are all 
eager to convey inftrucion, and 
unwilling to let our intellectual 
faculties lie dormant. From this 
it evidently appears, that the ufe of 
our reafon, as well as the fine emo- 
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sons. of the heart, were intended 
rthe benefit of others.as well as 
ourfelves. 
ce us next confider the advan- 
‘sés of thus communicating our- 
ae to the world. . The tyranny 
and defpotifm Rome experienced 
under its laft Emperors, promoted 
the total extinction of every fpark- 
of literature, art, and fcience which 
jt originally boafted; and at length 
plunged the whole of Europe into 
a ftate of Gothie barbarity. The 
fpirit of improyement being thus 
extinguifhed, and its benefits def- 
troyed,there remained no incentive 
to awake the mind, till that happy 
change in liberty took place, and 
the fame of genjus was again re- 
kindled under the reign of Charle- 
magne and our renowned Alfred, 
And although the feudal fyitem 
tended to the prodnétion of another 
age of darkneis, there ftill remained 
fome whofe minds were not wholly 
unacquainted with lierature, or 
infenfible to its utility, In this 
fate of ignorance we might have 
remained to this day, had thefe 
expofitors of literature, thefe pro- 
fors of art and fcience, fuffered 
eir different improvements to 
have been buried in their own 
breafts, or confined to the knowl- 
edge of a few; but we happily 
find the biight fun of literature 
fet in our weftern hemifphere, but 
to fhine in redoubled fplendor. 
Let us purfue it farther by con- 
fidering the information we derive 
from the intercourfe there exits 
between one nation and another. 
Not fatisfied with a knowledge of 
the various produétions his own 
country affords, the enterprizing 
fpirit will dare to explore the cuf- 
toms and manners, the arts and in- 
ventions other countries enjoy. 
Engaged in fuch an undertaking, 
an honeft enthufiafm infafes a fpi- 


tit .of difcovery within him, fups 
ports him in the midft of dangers, 
buoys himup with the advantages 
his fellow-citizens will receive ; 
and when his refolutions begin to 
fail, when his {pirits begin to droop, 
a greater name than patriots can 
boaft, or conquerors afpire to, will 
again infpire him with freth vigor 
in his undertaking, and in the end 
will crown him with laurels fuch 
as lovers of mankind richly de- 
ferve. 

Nor do I believe that Columbus, 
in profecuting his difcovery of A- 
merica, was actuated by any other 
motives than the benefits of his 
country, or that any thing fhort of 
this laudable and noble fpirit of 
enthufiafm could have fapported 
him in fo great an enterprize. 
Human forefight cannot remove 
the veil from futurity, noris it to 
be wifhed it could ; and although 
the bloodfhed, mifery, and ruin, 
entailed on many innocent inhabi- 
tants of that country, isa Gene 
the fecling mind cannot contem- 
plate without the molt lively ento- 
tions of pity and difguft ; yet the 
enlightened minds many of the in- 
habitants now poflefs, contrafted 
with their former ignorance and 
fuperftition, and the advantages 
pofterity have received, are fuch 
treafures as make Columbus and 
other difcoverers, in my opinion, 
characters worthy of our utmoft 
admiration, and weil entitle them 
to the name of the patriots of man- 
kind at large. 

I will now defcend from its 
grand advantages to thofe which 
are more relative to the public good 
of our owo) day, and rcfult more 
nearly to ourfelves ag individuals. 
Was every man to make known 
the various projeéis and difcoveries 
his own mind might fuggeft, in 
what luftre would philofophy and 
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its appendengies then fhine: The 
nobleft difcoveries have originat- 
ed from the moft trival incidents 
and the greateft geniufes have not 
difdained to attend to the leffons 
of their progenitors. Newton 
projected the laws of gravity from 
the fall of an apple, and rofe to 
his fublimity of character on the 
foundation laid by Bacon and 
Boyle. And let me afk the man 
of genius, in what employment 
does he fiod delight more exqu fite 
than when the mind is exerting 
its powers in all their unbounded 
and giganticforms ? This of it- 
felf is pleafure fufficient to com- 
— for the many folitary 

ovrs genius muit endure, 
and the many focial = en- 
joyments it muft be debarred the 
felicity of enjoying ; and yet even 
this, added to the approbation of 
@ man’s own mind, is but 2 fecond- 
ary enjoyment, and an imperfect 
fenfation, however pleafing a one 
it may be. Man is not an infulat- 
ed being, fhut out from the pale 
of fociety, that the fulfilment of 
his labors fhould be completed in 
the rewards and {fatisfaction his 
own breaft may image to itfelf. 
There isa chafm to be filled : his 
fellow creatures demand a partici- 
pation of his works, and in that re- 
ciprocation of ideas which there ex- 
ifts between man and man, mult he 
look for the fullnefs of reward, 
His private fpeculations, if they 
proceed no farther than his clofet, 
tend no more to public utility than 
the natural benevolence of his own 
heart. How would the moral in- 
Rructions of an Addifon, the pro- 
tound refearches of a Johnfon, and 


the benevolent intentions of an 
Howard, be depreciated, had they 
been confined to their own feparate 
narrow {phere ! In juftification of 
fuch conduct he may alledge the 
uncertainty of public favor and ap- 
probation ; that the moft perfe& 
are not free from the machinations 
of envy and flander, and the thou- 
fand inftances of the partial and bi- 
afled opinion of the world, But 
this furely is not the doétrine the 
liberal and enlightened would in- 
culcate--it is childifh and futile.— 
It is not at all confiftent with rea- 


‘fon to fuppofe that among a multi- 


tue no perfon is to be found whom 
jealoufy has left untainted, and 
whofe opinion is immaculate. 
There is not a fingle Mevius who 
docs not blame the public for their 
blindnefs to the beauties of his 
works ; and are not the works‘ of 
Mevius worthy of obfcurity ? 

It is in the fervice therefore of 
our fellow creatures we ought to 
employ what fuperior faculties we 
enjoy. Qn this the very enjoy- 
ment of our lives depends ; for, 
without a friend(hip and conneétion 
with each other, what are the com- 
forts of life ? And by the ordeal 
of the public opinion, the ufefulnefs 
of our endeavors muft be tried, 
From this the feliih only will fly 
with precipitation, and the illiberal 
alone will fear tocontend. Where 
is the man who will avow himfelf 
regardlefs of its favor? In vain 
does his fancied independent fpirit 
buoy him up ; the world he defies 
rifes up in judgment againit him, 
and weak indeed is his fingle arm 
again't it. CRITOQ, 
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Ow rue DESIRE of PLEASING. 
—rO > 


Tenet infanabile multos.—~ 


——<=O a 


HE defire of pleafing is 
<j. .among the chief anxieties in- 
cident to the human mind, and 
may be reckoned a very ftriking 
inftance of the vitory of hope o- 
yer repeated difappoiniment. | E- 
vea thofe whp take but little pains 
to pleafe, acktiowledge that they 
would notbe forry to fucceed : but 
with the majority of mankind, the 
defire to pleafe ptedominates over 
a thoufand failures, and feldom 
leaves them until the decline of 
life, when memory of the patt be- 
comes weak, and profpects of a ve- 
ry different kind begin to open, 
The approbation of our fellow crea- 
tures is highl> gratifying to our 
nature, and the humbleft will not 
be afhamed to own that this is a 
vanity to which they are feldont 
fuperior. , yom 
_ But amid all the varied efforts of 
man, we find fearcely any that 
more frequently ends in difap- 
poimtment.than this. It has been 
repeated fo often as to become a 
proverb, that it is impoflible to 
pleafe every one; and if, when 
convinced of our error, we changed 
our fyftem, this truth would long 
azo have had a more general in- 
fluence on our pragtice. The de- 
fire to pleafe, however, outlives ev- 
¢ry other ambition, and we purfue 
the phantom from day to day, un- 
Checked by difappcointment, and 
unmoved by neglect. Such at leaft 
is the cafe with the bulk of man- 
kind ; for with thofe who think 
and feel ,whofe experience improves 
their lives, while it adds to their 
knowledge, the defire Of pleafing is 


moderated by the means, and thé 
approbation of fome others is no 
longer fought, than it has previouf- 
ly-been fecured within their own 
minds.. A few there are indeed; 
who have felt .the bitternefs of difs 
appointment fo feverely, as to re- 
linquith all thoughts of pleafing 
others, and falling from one ex- 
treme into another, detérmine, that 
fince they cannot oleafe all, itjas 
not worth while to pleafe .any.'r 

_ Men of firong minds are poffef- 
fed of decided charafters, chara@- 
ers improveable by experiences 
but not changeable by whim. They 
fee and know the impoffibility of 
pleafing all mankind; and they 
moderate their expectations: But 
all men have not firmnef$ of mind 
and charafter. The pliant tem- 


pers of fome render their lives a per- - 


petual flavery to the caprices- of 
thofe around. them, and the felf- 
int reft of others createsin them a 
defire of pleafing, which .is mere 
hy artificial, and which they prac- 
tice mechanically. Examples. of 
this may be feen jn the {mile of the 
courtier, the plaufible language ef 
the author, and the grin of the 
fhopman. Yet how. vain all thefe 
attempts are, who is there that has 
not witneffed in.others, or experi- 
enced in himfelf?) Nay; clraracters 
of a more fincere calt, g20d men in 
all fituations find that their faccefs 
in the art of.pleafing, is confined 
to avery {mall part of that number 
they were anxious to pleafe. And 
even where we thimk we. have 
fucceeded, where we think we 
have acquired popularity,or conci- 
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liated efteem, we foon become fen- 
fible that our acquifition is not to 
be retained, and it our happinefs is 
concerned, we find to our forrow 
that we have entrufted to others, 


what we ourfelves only could 


‘keep. 


Itis impoflible to pleafe every 
body, is the confoling refie@ion 
which foftens a thoufand difap. 
pointments. it is an exprefled, 
not a tacit encomium on ourfelves, 
Meaning that we have attempted 
what is impoflible, and that it is no 
difcredit to have failed where none 
have fucceded. The glory of the 
attempt is confidered as fomething 
to boaft of, al:chough it may be 
queftioned whether it be a com- 
penfation for the difappointment. 
Men often attempt what is impof- 
fible, with fu'l afurance from the 
experience of others that it is fo, 
yet with aderrce of confidence in 
fuccefs, which, however common, 
is not very confiftent, The truth is, 
felf love, or felf conceit, inclines us 
to think that there is fomething in 
our cafe that may form an excep- 
tion. Every adventurer in the lot- 
tery is convinced that one only can 
carry off the great prize, but every 
adventurer takes the liberty to 


think that that one muft be himfelf. 


That time is precarious, and death 
certain, are convicions of a fimi- 
lar kind, yet how few think that 
their own time flies, and their own 
death approaches ? 

It is impoffible to pleafe every 
body, is the confolation of the 
ftatefman, when his popularity is 
on the wane; of the politician, 
whofe fchemes have been rejected £ 
of the divine, who fends away half 
his congregation in ill humor, and 
whofe next effort is made to empty 
pews; of the tradefman, whofe 
cuftomers have deferted him; and 


of the author, whofe works are 
read by few. Indeed, the latter clafs 
of men are expofed to many more 
difappointments than the others, 
They are liable to be reje&ted by 
the ignorant, who cannot under. 
fiand ; by the wealthy, who will 
not read, by the critics, who are 
pleafed with finding fault ; and by 
the churl, who is deterrnined not 
to be pleafed at a!l. 

It is neceiary, therefore, to pof. 
fefsa higher confolation than is 
derived trom the vain refle&ion 
that we cannot perform that which 
is irapofiuble; and iuch coniolation 
is not in the power of any man to 
poffefs; the due peritormance of 
our duty may fall fhott of the ex- 
pectations of /fomx, but if it be ac. 
corditig to our beft abilities and 
judgment, it cannot tail to give fat- 
isfaction to all whom to pleafe is 
an objet of confequence. It is 
impoffible that our conduét, thus 
regulated, can forfeit the good o- 
pinion of any man of fefleétion. It 
may excite envy, provoke to jea- 
loufy, and even incur the malig- 
nity of revenge, but it maft never- 
thelefs be the theme of approbation. 
If we adhere to our duty, unambi-« 
tious of applaufe, and unmoved by 
cenfure, we inevitably attraét the 
one, and difappoint the other. 
Cenfure, in this cafe if rightly un- 
derftood, is really applaufe, for 
who would entertain the vain hope 
of pleafing both the good and the 
bad? Laudari a laudato viro to be 
praifed by them whom all men 
praife, isa merit of a very fuperior 
kind. Ofthereft of mankind we 
ought to take no account, or at leat 
not to think fo highly of their ap- 
probation as to courtit by finifter 
means, by conceffions which are de- 
grading or cempliances which are 
wamanly or wicked. 
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In the performance of certain of 
the duties of life, fome men have 
fallen into an error which, although 
not very common, is to be men- 
tioned, that #t may, in every pof_i- 
ble cafe be avoided. They are fo 
much pleafed with the bare per- 
formance of that duty, as to think 
themfelves above ail the common 
modes of civility and gentlenefs, 
and that if their morals are fecure, 
they may difpenfe with manners. 
Such men do you a favour, as if 
they intended to knock you down, 
pay a debt in the way of bufinefs, as 
if their intention was to commit a 
robbery. Urbanity, however, is it- 
feif a duty,it enters as a very power- 
ful and pleafing ingredient in the 
compofition of philanthropy, and I 
know of no precept or exampic in 
facred or prophane writing which 
can juftify the neglectof it. Ifit 
proceeds from the temper, itis too 
often incurable, or very difficult 
to cure, but a good man will 
notwithftanding try what can be 
done, or he will endeavor to com. 


penfate by thofe extraordinary ex- 
ertions of active benevolence, which 
we are always ready to take in 


exchange for polite profeffions, and 
affeted kindnefs. Miidne(s of ad- 
drefs, affability, gentienefs of man- 
ners, or in a word, ail that we un- 
derftand by good breeding, or po- 
litenefs, are perfectly confiftent 
with piety and virtue, and where 
they ferve to foothe the furface of 
life, and remove afperities ; where 
they ferve to attraét men to the im- 
itation of better qualities, of which 
they are but the ornaments, who 
would not with to cultivate then ? 
It is certainly impoflible to pleafe 
every body, but no man is difpleaf- 
ed becaufe he is treated with ci- 
vility, and no man I may venture 
to afirm, was ever in love with 
rudenefs, and harfh manners, 
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To conclude. May we rot are 
gue, that to pleafe all men is not 
more an impoffibjlity than an ab. 
furdity ? May not we fay, in the 
energetic language of Johnfon, 
** Jt would be impoffible, if it were 
endeavored, and it would be fool]. 
ith if it were poffible 2?” Our pur. 
fuits are bounded in a certain de 
gree. It may be our lawful in- 
tereft and our harmlefs defire to 
pleafe a certain number, but be. 
yond them neither our intereft nor 
our pleafures can lie. And itmuf 
be repeated, that every effort we 
make which is inconfiftent with 
our duty, which takes from our 
virtue, impairs jultice, or vitiates 
truth, however fuccefsful fuch an 
effort may be, isa meannefs of 
which we cannot fail to be atham- 
ed, and an acquifition which we 
cannot long keep. The writer 
who flatters his readers, fmooths 
over their follies, and encourages 
their vices, may pleafe fome, and 
among thofe may be the: perfons 
whom it is his intereft to pleafe, 
But he has departed from the man- 
ly dignity of genius, and has in- 
curred the imputation of proititu- 
tion. The tradefman, who fear. 
ful of the lofs of bufinefs, behaves 
with equal civility and equa) gra- 
titude to the pooreft, as well as 
the richeft of his friends, has done 
his utmoft to give univerfal fatif- 
faction. But when he cringes on- 
ly to the rich, and violates truth to 
all, he ought to remersber that 
fervility is tollowed by contempt, 
and thata lie may be deteéted. 

——EEESSSS=— =z 


SENTIMENT. 


THEY who can feta right va- 
lue upon any thing, will prize one 
tender well meant word, above all 
that ever made them laugh in the 
world, 
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STORY OF RENEE CORBEAU, 


—— 


N the year 1594, a young Nor- 

man gentleman entered the Uni- 
yerfity at, Angers, to ftudy the civil 
law. Renee Corbeau was the 
daughter of a tradefman: in the 
fame town. She was young, pru- 
dent and handfome, and poffefled 
an extraordinary ihare of under- 
ftanding and wit. Bat thefe bril- 
liant qualities were tarnifhed by a 
fault, of which philofophers make 
but little account, but which, in 
the eyes of the world was deemed 
unpardonable— Renée Corbean was 
poor. The young {tudent no foon- 
er beheld this amiable lady, than 
he became enamored, and had the 
good fortune to infpire her with an 
equal paffion.. So rapid was the 
progrefs of their magtual flame, 
that in a few weeks he made her an 
offer of marriage, and, in the tranf- 
ports of his affection, gave hera 
promife in his hand wiiting.- It 
was too in one of thefe tranfporting 
intervals, that the poor young la- 
dy forgot her prudence : fo migh- 
ty and fudden is the fuccefs of love 
in overthrowing that ftruéture of 
modeity, which whole years of ad. 
Monition and difcipline have been 
fpent in erecting. 

The effects of this amour could 
not long be concealed ; and the 
unhappy girl was obliged to tell the 
fad tale to her mother, who difclof- 
edit to her father. It was now 
pat the feafon for reproaches : all 
that was left them, was to lay their 
heads together to diftover the beit 
remedy which the cafe admitted. 
After a reafonable confultation, it 
was ageced that the parents fhould 
feign a defign of going into the 
tountry that fame evening, while 


the daughter on this pretext, wag 
tu give an interview to her lover at 
their own houfe, fo that thus they 
might be durpriied together. The 
contrivance fucceeded-entirely, the 
lover was furprifed,- and, in 
the firft emotions of his alg con. 
feffled himfelf ready to enter into 


any engagement that would be’ 


deemed moit fatisfatory. Not to 
lofe this opportunity, they prefled 
him upon his word, and forced }him 
to fign a contract of marriage. This 
bufinefs was {carcely tranfaé&ed, 
in a regular form by a Notary, be- 
fore this young gentleman felt his 

paffion unaccountab!y chilled, and 
: fenfe of compulfion gave the en- 
gagement into which he had enter- 
ed, the colour of an odious obliga- 
tion. He quitted his miftreds in 
two or three days after this tranfac- 
tion with very little ceremony, and 
repaired to his father to whom he 
related his {tory from beginning to 
end. The father was, as the fa- 
thers often are, to the true interefts 
of his child, and determined againf 
any match for his fon that was not 
brilliant in point of fortune and 
connexion. In this difficulty, the 
only means of efcaping, was by en- 
tering immediately into holy or- 
ders ; a propofition to which the 
fon readily agreed. 

Renée Corbeau received the in- 
telligence ‘of this crue] tranfaction 
with fach grief and indignation, 
as was natural in her fituation. 
Her parents determined to revenge 
her infamy, and entered intoa pro- 
fecution of the perjured feducer. 
The affair was referred to Com, 
mifioners from the Parliament of 
Paris of which Monf. de Villeray 
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was Prefident. Here the whole 
proceeding being traced and laid 
open, its iniquity appeared fo flag. 
rant in the eyes of the judges, that 
the culprit was condemned to lofe 
his head, unlefs he chofe: to fulfil 
his engagement ; and this was ren- 
dered impoffible, by his entrance 
into holy orders, it was decreed that 
the fentence of decapitation fhould 
be executed. He had only a fhort 
time given him to prepare himfelf, 
with the aid of his confeffor, for his 
approaching diffolution. 

' In the mean-time, the heart of 
Renée Corbeau was cruelly torn, 
when fhe confidered what a lamen- 
table end her exceflive love was on 
the point of bringing upon its object. 

he was unable to fupport this 
idea ; and, in a diftracted ftate of 
mind, rufhed into the hall. where 
the judges. were yet affembled. 
Here, with fuch eloquence as’ grief 
infpired, fhe thus addreffed them: 
—“ Gentlemen, I now come to pre- 
fent before you a lover, the mo 
wretched that the eruelties of for- 
tune have ever afflicted. . In con- 
demning to: death that dear per- 
fon, you pronounce “the fame fen- 
tence upon me—upon me whom 
you have judged more unfortunate 
than culpable. | Nay, the very in- 
famy of his death will rebound to 
me; and I fhall die, alas, as dif- 
honored as I havelived. You have 
done this to repair the wound 
my honor has received ; but in 
doing it, you have doubled my dif- 
grace, and have made me an obje& 
of deteitation tothe world. How 
¢an you reconcile fuch a condué 
with the jultice you profefs? You 
were men before you were judges, 
and have fome of you felt what lov- 
ers feel: yes, you have felt enough 
to paint to your imaginations the 
torment which one that fo dearly 
Joves muft feel, when fhe can re- 
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proach herfelf with being the caufe 
of death, of a miferable death, té 
the object of her paffion. ‘l’ell me 
if ye are men, and fympathife like 
men, is there in the compafs of your 
decrees a punifhment equal to this 
terrible idea? To-condermn me to 
the icaffold would be a blefimg in 
comparifon. » I am now going, 
firs, to open your eyes. I have 
hitherto concealed my crime, that 
your decifion might be favorable so 
me: but, urged by remorfe, I can 
no longer diflemble my guilt. It 
was I that loved the firlt—I com- 
municated the flame which was con- 
fuming me. I was the feducer—f 
was the intrument of my own dil- 
honor. Spare an innocent perfor 
—fpare my love ; and let your 
punifhments fall upon the real 
offender. Ee has indeed engaged 
in holy orders to avoid the necef- 
fity of fulfilling his contra@. But 
this is not his own a¢tion: it is the 
action of a barbarous father, whom 
he had no power to refift. Is it 
rizht in you, who.are fathers, to 
poftpone the duties of a child, to 
the duties of a lover? But 
how can you retra& your firlt 
decree? You condemned my lov? 
er to death, unle/s he performed 
his promife to me ; and then, by 
your fecond award, you precluded 
that option which you firtt had al- 
lowed. You permit him a mocke- 
ry of choice, and then choofe for 


him what his own heart would of 


courfe have rejected. That he may 
yet marry me in fpite of the pre- 
fefion he has embraced, who car 
doubt ? Although, in truth, I am 
nothing but an ignorant girl, my 
love prompts my tongue, and gives 
me knowledge upon this occafions 
Ah! what {cience could not fuch 
love as mine infpire me with, if its 
interes requiredit! Yes, I knoy, 


and you, firs, know alfo, that an ev- 
clefiattic 
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342 
clefiaftic may marry with a difpen- 
fation fromthe Pope. The Legate 
from His Holinefs is expected foon 
to arrive, and he has all the pleni- 
tude of the papal power. I will 
afk myfelf—on my knees I will 
beg this difpenfation, and 1 know I 
fhall obtain it. My love is a match 
for all obftacles. Oh! deign then 
to fulpend the execution of your 
decree till the legate arrives. 
Though you ftill perilt in thinking 
the crime of my lover enormous, 
ah! confider in your clemency, 
what crime, is not all the apparatus 
and thew of death, that has already 
moved before his eyes, fufficient vo 
expiate? Are you {till inflexible ? 
then refufe me not the confolation 
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of dying under the fame axe with 
my lover.” 

The Judges were melted, and 
fufpended the Decree ; but the Le. 
gate was fo ftruck with the iniquity 
of the young man’s cond utt, that 
he would grant the difpenfation to 
no inftances or tears. Diltra&ed 
with the difappointment, Renée 
Carbeau rufhed into the prefence 
of the King, and threw herielf at 
his feet. It was Henry the Fourth, 
and afflited beauty was imploring 
his afliftance ;—little more need be 
faid. The kind Monarch himflf 
became her adyocate, and eafily 
ubtained the difpenfation. The 
marriage was immediately celebra- 
ted and became ihe happieft in all 
France. 





— ae ET, 


ANECDOTES of EXTRAQRDINARY PERSONS. 
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FREDERICK PRINCE OF WALES, 
et HEY have found a 

1738. T way inthe City to 
borrow 30,000. for the prince, at 
ten per cent. intereft, to pay his 
erying debts to the Tradefpeople. 
But I doubt that the fum will not 
go very far. The falaries in the 
prince’s family are 25,o0ol. a year, 
befides a good deal of expencé 
at Clifden in building and furni- 
ture ; and the prince and princefs’s 
allowance for their cloaths is 6oool. 
ayeareach. 1 am forry there is 
fuch an increafe of expence more 
than in former times, when there 
Was more money a great deal. 
And [ really think it would have 
been more for the Prince’s intereft, 
if his counfellors had advifed him 
to live only as a great man, and to 
give the reafons for it; and in 


oing fo he would have made a 
J 


better figure, and been fafer ; for 
nobody that does not get by it 
themfelves, can poffibly think the 

contrary method a right one.” 
“ Sarah Dutchefs of Marlio- 
rough’s Opinion; 12mo. 

f: 99. 

MARY QUEEN OF SCOTs, 

In the year 1564 Buchanan 
made fome elegant verfes upon 
the marriage of Mary Queen of 
Scots with Lord Darnley, and al- 
fo on adiamond ring in the form 
of a heart, which Mary fent in the 
fame year to Elizabeth Queen of 
England. They are publiihed in 
an account of the life and writings 
of George Buchanan by Mons. 
Le Clere, and may be thus tranf- 
lated : 

This gem behold, the emblem of 
my heart, 


rom 
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from which my coufin’s image 
ne’er fhall part ! 

Clear in its luftre, fpotlefs does it 

’  fhine, 

Asclear, as fpotlefs, is this heart 
of mine ! 

What tho’ the ftone 2 greater 
hardnefs wears, 

Superior firmnefs ftill the figure 
bears, . 

King James the firft gave this 

ting to fir Thomas Warne’. It 

is row in the poffeflion of his 

great-grandfon. 





—_— 


MARTIN LUTHER. 

This great man in his ‘* Tad/e- 
Talk” fays, “ The High Germans 
more affect the truth than I[- 
talians, Spaniards, Englifh, &c. 
which their language do demon- 
fitate. The French write other- 
wife than they fpeak, and fpeak 
otherwife than they mean. My 
countrymen the Germans love 
drinking too much ; they are pof- 
felled with a thirly devil called 


Quaf.” 


SIR GEORGE ETHERIDGE. 

Sir George was envoy at the 
court of Ratifbon, and wrote the 
following fetter from that city to 
Mr. Dryden: 

“You know I am no flatterer, 
and therefore will excufe me when 
I tell you, I cannot endure you 
fhould arrogate a thing to your- 
felf you have not the leaft pre- 
tenceto: it isenough you excell 
in fo many eminent vertues, but 
you muft bee putting in for vice, 
which all the world knows is pro- 
perly my province? If you perfift 
in your claim to Lazines, you 
will be thought as affected in it as 
Montangne is when he complains 
of the want of memory. What 
foull has ever been more active 

your own, what countrey, nay 





what corner of the earth, has it 
not travelled into? whofe bofome 
has it not dyved into, and informed 
itfelfe there fo perfectly of all the 
fecrets of mens hearts, that only 
the Great King whofe image it 
bears knowes them better? I, 
whofe every action of my life is a 
wittnes cof my idleneffe, litle 
thought that yeu, who have raic- 
ed fo many imorta]l monuments o 
your indultry, durft have fot up to 
be my rival: But to punifh you I 
will diftinguifh, You have no 
fhare of that noble lazines of the 
mind, which all I write make out 
my juft title to ; but as fer that of 
the body, I can let you come ia 
fora fnack, without any jealoufy. 
* Tho’ I have not been able for- 
merlyto forbear playiag the fool 
in verfe and profe, I have now 
judgement enough to know how 
much | ventured, and am rather 
amazed at my good foitune then 
vain upon a litle fuccefs, and did I 
not feel my own errof, the comen- 
dation you give me would be e- 
nough to prrfuade mecf it. A 
woman who has been lukely 
thought agreeable, has not reafon 
to be proud when fhe hears herfelfs 
extravagantly prayfed by undoubt- 
ed beauty: i: would be a pretty 
th ng for aman who has learned of 
his own head to fcrape «n the fid- 
dle, to enter into the li with the 
greaceft men in the {ciente of mu- 
fick ; it 1s not to contend with you 
in writing, but to vieye without you 
in kyndnefs that makes me fond of 
your correfpondence, and ! hope 
my wantof art in friendfhip will 
make you forgeatt the faults it 
makes me commit in writing. 
Ihave not time to acquaint you 
how | lyke my employment; na- 
ture RO more intended me fora po- 
litican then fhe did you for a cour- 
tier; but fince lam eT I 
ws 
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will endeavor not to be wanting in 
my duty ; it concerns me nearly, 
for fhould I be fhipwracked, the 
feefon is too far gone to expect a- 
nother adventure. The converfa. 
tion I have with the minifters here 
improves me cay!cy, more in phi- 
Yofo hic than in poleicy, and fhows 
me that the moft neceffarie, prt of 
it is beter to be learn’d in the wide 
world, thanin the gardens of E- 
picurus.. 

“Tam glad to hear your fon is in 
the office, hoping now and then by. 
your favor te have the beoefit of 
a letter from him. Pray tell Sir 
Henry thefe, his honefty and good 
tinderftanding have me. love him 
ever fince I knew him ; if we meet 
ia England againe he may find the 
gravity ¢ of this place has fitted me 
for his Spanifh humor. I was fo 
pleafed with reading your letter, 
that I was vexced at the laft proof 
you gave me of your lazinefs, the 
not finding in your heart to turn 
over the peaper : ia that you have 
had the better of me ; but I will 

always renounce that darling fin 
cather than omitt ary thing which 
may give you an aflurance of my 
Being faithfully and &c. 

“ George Etheridge.’ 
Extrad from cn or iginal | etter of Mr. 
Wigmore, under fecretary of fate, 
ta SirGeo. E theridge, copied from 
Sir George’s correfpondence with 

"7 Scotch College. at Ratifoon. 
Lalt night Was buried Mad. 
Nino vwyn, the D. of St. Alban’s 
mother. She has madea very for- 
th al will, and died richer than fhe 
femed to be whilfl fhe lived. She 
is faid to have died pioufly and pe- 
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nitently ; and as fhe difpenfed fe. 
veral charities in her life time, fo 
fhe left feveral fuch legacies at her 
death; but what is much admired 
is, fhe died worth and left to D 
of St. Alban’s, wivis S& modis,about 
1,000,6o0l. flerling, a great many 
fay more, few lefs.” 
— 
Jw, FONTENELLE, - 
was a man much liked. in Cociety, 
He was a man of pleafantry, and 
at the fame: time a man of indif. 
ference. A Lady one day afked 
Montefquieu how Fontenelle came 
to be fo well received in company, 
*« Becaufe he has no ftrong attach- 
ments*’. Some one afked Fonte- 
nelle, one day, if he had ever, writ- 
ten anyepigrams. “ Yes,’ faidhe, 
* | have had the folly to write ma: 
ny, but I never had the malignt- 
ty to publifh one,” The Regent 
afked Fontenelle one day, what he 
was in general to think of the dif- 
ferent verfes that were addreffled 
to him. “ Sir,” replied he, « that 
they are good for nothing : and 
ninety-nine times in ahundred you 
will think mghtly.” 
GODEAU. 
B: fhop of Graffe, in one of his Po- 
ems, /peaking of the art of medi- 
cine, fays, 





3: 


Cette art qui fait le meurtra avec 
impunite, 

Et dans notre foiblefle accroit 
Pauteriteé. 


The art of Phyfic witha licenc® 
kills, | 

And keeps its empire by our fant 
ed ills. 
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For the MASSACHUSETTS MAGAZINE, 
STANZAS. 


Yz fteady to truth and to love, 
Forgive me this wand’ring of mind ; 

Ah! do but forgive and approve, 
When whifpers my Sairy fhe’s kind. 





For the abfeace of Polly I’ve wept, 
I've pin’d at. the lofs of nry fair ; 
Had vows, pledg’d fo facred been kept, 
My breaft ne'er had {well'd with defpair. 
But away, ftern defpair; for a maid, 
The {weeteft, the lovelieft, e’er feen, 
Has heal’d my heart’s wounds as they bled, 
And bade me no longer complain. 


The charms of my fair can! paint, | 
Her mind fo adorn'd fo improv’'d, 

Her heart on the virtues fo bent ; 
Her manners fo {weet fo belov’d. 


‘What enchantment, what magic her eyes ; 
*Tis heaven to fee her but move ; 

When fhe fmiles, nor is great the furprife, 
Even envy is foftened to Love ! 


No wore fhall Love’s doubts, or alarms, 
E’er wreak my fond bofom again ; 
For repos’din my Satty’s fair arms, 
Contented through life, I'll remain, ‘hee 
STREPHON. 
== er 


SELECTED for the MAS. MAGAZINE. 





[From an elegant collection of poetry entitled “ the Family Tabla.) 
EPISTLE TO MYRA, 








Swer flee the joys of life away, P 
Like vifions at the dawn of day; Ne 
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No human efforts can retain 
Thele airy phantoms of the brain ; 
Pleas’d with our dreams, we gaily {mile, 
Nor think ‘tis dreaming ail the while. 
When Fancy waves her magic wand, 
And holds our Reafon at command, 
The brighteft images appear, 
And mufie greets the enraptured ear: 
Bright fhines the fun ; the airis balm ; 
Huth'd are the winds; the ocean calm ; 
The trees their grateful foliage fpread ; 
The mountain rears its lofty head ; 
Rivers in wild meanders ftray, 
Along their banks the lambkins play ; 
The livelief verdire clothes the plains ; 
Birds tune their notes in blithfome itraing ; ; 
The {weeteft mufic fills the grove, ; 
And allthe yielding air is love. 
‘Thefe and ten thoufand things untold, 
—For Fancy’s power is uncontroul’d—~ . 
Compofe a {cence of gay delight ; 4 
We wake—it vanifheth from fight. 


So tranfient, Myra, Heaven's decree 
—Ordain’d all earthly joys to be ; 
Nor let the ftatue wond’rous feem, 
Since life itfelf is but a dream. 


Thus while with thee! pafs’d the dev, 
Wing'd with deiight flew time away ; 
Thy {miles difpell'd each rifing care,. 
——-Smiles that makes beauty’s felf more fair, 
‘Thy voice fpake raptures to my breaft ; 
Thy bofom charm’d my foul to reft + 
Th’ Hymenial torch full brightly thone ; 
Myra and blifs were all my own.— 

—’' Tis paft alas ! that day is o'er; 
Myra and blifs are mine no more ; 
Hills, mountains, rivers, intervene, 
Diffolve the charm,and clofe the fcene. 
' wake—The phantoms flit away ; 
"Twas but the vifion of a day, 


So, Myra, life in vifion fades, 
Made up of Phantoms, fleeting fhades 3 
Soon will its fcenes diffolve in air, 
And mem'ry fcarceé tell, “ Such things were.” 


Then be our aim for yonder tkies ; 
The dream of Life bids us—be wife ! 
Yo loftier fcenes of blifs afpire, 

Where bofoms glow with heavenly: fire, 
Where joys celeftial fill the foul, 
And years of endlefs pleafure roll. 


There may our kindred fpirits meet, 
There may our joys be all com plete ; 
The vifions of vain life be Qer, 

And dreams of blifs delude no more! 





ad rR ON. 
THE 











Seleéted Poetry. 
THE PILGRIM. 





From the Royal Captives, 4 vol. by Mrs. 


Yearfley. 


ANDER! nor paufe within the haunt of man, 
The brook ad bramble yield repaft to thee, 


Whofe foul has form’d her folitary plan, 
To whom wild Na‘ure yeilds her region freg. 


The rifing fun is thine, the fultry noon, 
Grey-footed morning, and the evening ftar ; 

The midnight fthadow, when the filent moon, 
Haif horn’d, on ending {pace is feen afar. 


Thine virgin dew, reviving zephyr thine : 
Round thee the fragrance of the valley plays ; 

To thee, the thunder rolling o’er the line, 
Affords but mific horror and decays. 


Thou, bleft by heav’nly patience, here ly’ft down, 
On bed of new mown hay, of fern, or fod ; 
Thy temples feem to wear an azute crown, 
Thy dreams point upwards to a {miling God. 


Grant thefe fair vifions vanifh with the night, 
What fenfual banquet veilds fo pure a ey ? 

Thy heart beats humbly, ful! of fine delight, 
Thy mem'ry holds it, for jt near can cley, 


Dear envy'd pilgrim ! travel on, or know 
My deep affliction—liberty be thine ! 
To old Jerufalem, or Mecca go ! 
And lay thy off’ring at fome holy fhrine, 
Be it an apple, bracelet, figh, or tear, 
No matter, cach a tribute of thy love ; 
Angels will wait thy weary foul to cheer, 
And waft thy incenfe to.the throne above, 
SS 


A CONTENTED MINB. 





BY JOSHUA SYLVESTER, 


WEIGH not fortune’s frown or {mile ; 


I joy not mywch in earthly joys ; 
I feek not ftate, I feek not ftyle; 
1 am not fond of fancy’s toys ; 
I reft fo pleas’d with what I have, 
I with no more, no more | crave. 


i quake not at the thunder’s crack, 
[tremble not at noife of war, 

I fwoon not at the noife of wrack, 
I fhrink not at a blazing ftar ; 

I fear not lofs 1 hope not gain ; 

T envy none, I none difdain. 


1 fee ambition never pleas’d, 

I fee fome tantals ftarv'd in fore : 
I fee gold's dropfy feldom eas'd, 

I fee c’en Midas gape for more. 
1 ncither want, nor yet abound ; 
Enough’s a feaft ; content ts crown'd, 
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T feign not friendthip where ! hate, 
1 fawn not on the great in fhow ;- 
I prize, I praifea mean eftate, 
Neither too lofty, nor too low ; 
This, this is all my choice, my-cheer, 
A mind content a confcience clear. 





RESIGNATION—awn £xEcr. 


W RERE the thick foliage forms a gloomy fhade, 
3 *Midh unfrequented woods,and maily cells, © 
Opprefs’d with love, I court the Mufe’s aid, ; 
For there the Mufe, with Contemplation, dwells. 
Sweet Solitude, thou nurfe of fond defire, 
Dll live with thee, and through the lingering day 
To Emma’s praife P'll tring my warb’ling lyre, 
And chafe the gloomy thoughts of care away. 
There, unmolefted by the grov’ling throng, 
That hunt the manfions where the great refide, 
Unfeen, unknown, thro’ life 1 fteal along, 
Far from the fons of luxury and pride. 
Tho’ Fortune’s fmiles did ne’er my cot adorn, 
Tho’ cares uncumber’d round my dwelling wait, 
Tho’ ftrip’d of comfort in lite’s earlielt morn, 
Unmov'd IJ feel the ftern decrees of fate. 
Enough for me that when this life is paft, 
To happier realms my foul fhall joyful rife ; 
And when the grave receives this form at laft, 
Shall tafte of blifs exalted in the fkies. 
EDWIN. 





THE WISH: 


From the LANDSCAPE, a Poem, by R. P. Knicut. 





ET me, retir’d from bufinels, toil and ftrife, 
Clofe, amidft books and folitude, my life, 
Beneath yon high brow’d rocks inthickets rove ; 
Or, meditating wander through the grove ; 
Or, from the cavern, view the moon-tide beam 
Da ceon the ripling of the lucid ftream, 
While the wild woodbine dangles o'er my head, 
And various flowers around their fragrance fpread ; 
Or where, ’midft feattcr'd trees the op’ning glade 
Admits the well mixt tints of light and fhade, 
And as the dav’s bright colour fade away, 
Jutt fhews my devious folitary way ; 
While thick’ning glooms around are flowly fpread, 
And slimm'ring funbeams sild the mountain’s head; 
Then homeward, as! faunt’ring move along, 
The nightingale begins his evening fong, 
Chaunting a regiem to departed light, 
That “ fooths the raven down of fable night.” 
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——— 
{From Mifs Chriftall’s Poetical Sketches) 


Wwe joy re-animates the fields — 
And Spring her odorous treafures yields ; 
While love infpires the happy grove, 

And mufic breaks from ev'ry ipray; 
I leave the {weet retreat J love, 

Ere blofs'ming hawthorn greets the May ; 
Sad deftiny ! O ! let me plaintive pour 
O'er the unopen’d bud an unrefrefhing fhower, 


To yonder hills, which bound the fight, 

Where bluthing eve diffolves in night, 

To the wiid heath, o’er which the gale 
Bleak wafts each {weet perfume of Spring, 

And to the weed-grown briary vale 
Sorrowing the parting lay I fing ; 

“ Sweet flowers of Spring, enlivening day. 

Nature’s unfolling charms fleet faft away.” 


At morn I’ve view'd the glimmering light 
Break from the eaft, and chaie the night ; 
‘Then ftray’d amid the frofty dews 
While foaring larks fhrill chanting rife, 
And mark’d the thoufand va: ying hues 
That ftreak the glowing morning tkies. 
* Sweet air of Spring, enlivening day, 
Nature’s unfolding charms ffest faft away.” 


No dafied lawns fhall greet my eye, 
Reluctant from their {wees | fly ; 
No more wild wandering o’er the plains, 
| fhare each innocent delight ; 
The tinkling flocks, the woodland ftrains, 
The rural dance no more invite. 
Sad deftiny! O! let me plaintive pour 
O'er the unopen’d bud an unrefreihing fhower. 
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INSCRIPTION, 
On a Mail at Cambridge. 





{.’ AY, noble Artift! by what power infpired, 
e) Thy itkilful hands fuch varied tcenes compofe ? 
At whofe command the fluggith foil retired, 
And from the marfh, this beautevus Mall arofe. 


The umbrageous walks, and vaft improvements round 
Are ne'er confined within the lofty wall ; 

The owner’s foul, capricious as the ground, 
Bids this asife, and kindly fhelter all. 





Ye nymphs and fwains, who tread his hallow’d [pot, 
And gaily fport the moon-light eve away ! 
e’e> pafs this pale that fronts the marbiec grot, 

* But ttop—and firfta prateful tribute pay, 


On leaving the Counrrr early in the Sprine. 
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Nor heedlefs brufh the margin’s graffy pride, 
Whofe tender herbage fips the gurgling ftream ; 
Light-footed fairies guard the verdant fide, 
And watch the turf by Cynthia’s lucid beam. 


LOUISA. 
Je SENSIBILITY. 


H, facred fource of joy belew, 
Thou fiend of life, thou nurfe of 

Rich effence of the high wrought foul ! 
Blets’d fpark that animat’{t the whole ! 
That bid’ft th’enlighten’d thought afpire, 
That lend’ft to genius all its fire— 
Thy gifts ennoble and refine ; 
Aye: all the Lire of Lire is thine! 
Shall then confpicuous forrow pour 
From willing eyes her ready fhow’r, 
At mimic woes by fafhion drefs’d, 
Becaufe diltrefs becomes her belt, 
And the foft heroine appears 
« Moft amiable, when drefs’d in tears !’? 
Within fo cold, fo vain a heart, 
Thy angel form can fhare no part ; 
Nor dwell’(t thou in th’eternal quote 
Of hackney’d phrafes conn’d by rote ; 
Or whining fentimental chat, 
How Sterne faid this, Eliza that. 
Yorick ! indignant I behold 
Such fpendthrifts of thy genuine gold ! 
To fee Le Fevre’s hallow’d tear 
To vulgar eyes expos’d and bare ! 
And every rhyming fchoo] girl’s verfe 
Thy poor Maria’s woes rehearfe ; 
And panting for a fond renown, 
Call thy “ recording angel” down ? 
Sickis my wearied foul to fee 
Such proofs of fenfibility ; 
Ye fpirits, who delight to thew, 
And deeper dye the drefs of woe ! 
Go, range through pallid Mis’ry’s cell: 
Go, where Difeafe end Anguith dwell ; 
Where Want extends*her eager hands, 
Where unrepining Patience ftands, 
And palfy’d Age by grief fubdu’d 
In falt’ring accent craves for food, 
There fix thine eyes, there afk thy heart, 
If in thefe forrows thou haft part ; 
Thefe fcenes full furely will reveal, 
If thou hat learn’d what wretches fee! ! 
If shen efcape the ftealing figh, 
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$f the kind tear shen dim thine eye ; 

if, more than all, thou weep’ to know - 

So fcant thy lot of wealth below, 

As barely leaves thee for thy thare 

But little more than tears to {pare ; 

Yet unrefifting, ftill you give 

That pittce more that bids them live; 

Deny’ft thyfelf one joy to fhed 

A comfort on thy brother’s head, 

And all the while unheard thy figh, 

Unfeen the tear that dims thine eye 3 

if thy benevolence be known 

To mifery and thy God alone ; 

Then an{fwer’d is thy juf& appeal ; 

Yes! thou haft learn’d what wretches feel ! 

Yes! yes ! will voices from on high, 

Of fainted fufferers, feem to cry : 

Yes ! when my mortal flefh was weak, 

When tears bedew’d any pallid cheek, 

And when my naked limbs were cold, 

When I was hungry, poor and old, 

You rais’d me from my bed of woe, 

You bade my tears no longer flow ; 

You did my naked body hide, 

Gave me what great ones had deny’d, 

The needful, long-untafted meal : 

Yes! thou haf learn’d what wretches feel ! 
are see 


Ox the fudden death of a lovely 
CHILD. 


| 3 ag fparkling Gein ! fair dew-drop of a day ! 
Sweet lovely flower, of momentary bloom ! 
Jul brighten’d into life t’emitone ray 
To glide thy paflage to the lonely tomb. 


Vain is the with that calls thee back again ; 
Vain is the with — Heaven is thy natal fhore 5 

There free from forrow, frée from every pain, 
The ills of life to thee are known no more. 





Go, lovely Babe, to yon bright regions go ; 
There peace, there love, there every virtue reigns 5 
muiek through thy exit from this world of woe, 
ull be thy blifs on you celeftial plains. 


Soon the kind fummons, to thy parents borne, 
Shall point their paffage to thy cherub’s feat ; 


Then to their arms reftored whom now they mourn; 


That fond embrace fhall make their blifs complete. 
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Marriages and Deaths, for Fun2, 1796. 


MARRIAGES. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Bojon—Mr. James Trafk to Mifs 
Nancy Runey—Mr. Thomas Murray, 
tp Milfs Peggy Moreton—Capt Nathaniel 
Small, to Mifs Margaret Goddard. 

Hingham—Capt. J. Jacobs, to Mifs Han- 
gah Cufhing. 

Salem——Capt. James Crowninfhield, to 
Wifs Silly Gardner—Mr, E S. Lang, to 
Mifs Hannah Miller. 

Philadelphia. —Mr. Edward Carnes, 
merchant, of Bofton, to Mifs Rebecca 
Pinkerton, of Philadelphia. 

Newbury-Port.—Mr. §. A: Otis, mer. 
te Mifs Coffin. 

NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 

Port{mouth —Mr. Samuel Brewit:r, to 

agreeable Mifs Polly Ham. 


DEATHS. 
MASSACHUSETTS: . 

Bofton.—Hion. Azor Orne, efq. eldeft 
counfellor but one of this flate—Mrs, 
Efther Heartwell, 30—Mrs Sarah Field— 
Mrs, Mary Butler, 81—Mr. James Miz 
nott, 47. 

Charl-fown.—Hon. Nathaniel Gorham, 
efq. 59. 

Roxbury.—Mrs. Sarah Sumner, 79. 

Billerica. —Mr. Jeremiah Bowers, 18, a 
ftucent of Harvard Univerfiry. 

Ellington —By {uicide, in a fit of Lunas 


- cy, deacon John Hall, 53 


Salem —Mr Ezra Burrill. 
Stoughton. —Richard Gridtey, efg. 85, 
NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 
Portf/menth. Mr. John Hale, attorney 
at law, 34. 








